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TWO SUMMER SONGS 


By Karte WILSON BAKER 


ALTAIR 


Three of them walk together, 
Joyous and fair and high, 
Through the still, heavenly weather, 


Up in the summer sky.... 


Under their feet are the fountains, 
The night-bird’s heart outpours, 

Flooding the mimic mountains 
Of the shadowy sycamores. 


Over the sky forever 
She leadeth her comrades sweet ; 
No dream of our mortal fever 
Troubleth her straying feet. 


She lifteth the years from my shoulders, 
She looseth the weight from my wings; 
Long hidden from all beholders 
An old, sealed fountain sings.... 


Three of them walk together— 
She is the fairest of three; 

And sweet as the heavenly weather 
She maketh the heart of me! 





II, FAIRY MOUNTAIN 


All summer long, sick for the mountains, 
Crouched under the scourge of the heat, 
I found them one night, of a sudden, 
At the end of my own village street! 


Sheer, shadowy cliffs cutting skyward ; 
Wooded slopes, soaring daintily! 
(By day ’twas our little church-steeple 
And a neighborly sycamore tree.) 


But Beauty had found them, and set them 
Her heavenly avatars, 

With a little blue valley between them 
Pricklying all over with stars. 


So now, when the long day is ended, 
And the sun his last javelin has hurled, 
My heart climbs the sycamore mountains, 
And drinks all the winds of the world! 
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THE CHILDREN’S APPEAL TO THE SUN 


By GeorGE McLEAN HARPER 


Turn again, turn again, sinking sun! 
Let not this day forever fade; 
Our happiness is but begun. 
Morning light once more we ask, not shade. 


Shine on us, shine on us, once again; 
Not in a new, a doubtful day, 

But through the same glad hours of play. 
Wearied out, we will dismiss you then. 


Wet with dew, morning dew, are our feet; 
Our eyes still hold the glow of noon; 

Swifter than noon, than dew more fleet, 
Playmate bright, you leave our games too soon. 


Nevermore, nevermore, will there be 
Such radiant splendor on our lawn. 

And nevermore the same heart we 
Wakening shall feel in us at dawn. 


Endlessly, endlessly, you return; 
To us will come no more this day; 
We shall be older; do not spurn 
Happy children asking you to stay. 





POEMS 
By OLtiIn WANNAMAKER 
CLEON AND IONE 


And when I hastened home from the agora— 
Dead? Dead? Thou movedst not! Thy baby lay 
Stone-cold beside thy marble face! Ione! 

Blessed lone, who did drink me up 

With those wide eyes beneath her wondrous hair !— 
Drank up my soul with love from dawn to dawn !— 
Ione! Ione! Ah, ye gods of heaven! 

I know not where nor what nor anything; 

Only I know that when her face returns 

To look at me through rain of ceaseless tears, 

My heart goes mad and I do lose my soul 

And lie sometimes an hour dead as rock! 

Fate and ye gods, I dread to curse ye all, 

For even in Hell ye might divide us then. 

So I am humble till ye slay me, too!— 

But oh! be quick and send my soul to Hell! 





























NAUSICAA 


(Who, knowing not, loved the husband of Penelope.) 


White-armed Nausicaa, Princess of the Morn, 
I am Ulysses by the barren sea; 
I waken at thy ringing ery of glee 
Centuries old! I hesitate forlorn,— 


I, in the primal years on Asia’s shore, 
A wide-roamed wanderer through Neptune’s hate, 
Awaken suddenly, remembering late 

How He did smite me and the waves did roar! 


I waken and walk forth, and it is thou! 
Ah! Princess of the Morn, tall, white-armed maid, 
In softest purple woven stuff arrayed, 

As then I saw thee, so I see thee now. 


A bud thou art, in virgin purity, 
Thy petals folded firm, but now to bloom 
A erimson rose of love, should Fate so doom: 
Thou lookest such a look, so wide, at me! 


And I, Ulysses, long a wanderer lost, 
Do hate myself that I did hold my peace: 
To save my life, I checked not swift increase 
Of crimson flowering, to thine after cost! 


When last I saw thee, in the palace bright, 
Leaning, a lily maid, by lofty stone 
Supporting King Alcinous’ roof, there shone 

In girlish eyes a heart-consuming light! 


I sailed away and left thee leaning there, 

So beautiful, the Princess of the Morn: 

I the found wanderer, thou the lost forlorn !— 
With one white lily in thy radiant hair. 


Didst thou become a‘statue changeless there? 








THE DEAD ARE SINGING 


BY CARL HAUPTMANN 
(Translated by Mary L. Stephenson. ) 


(A broad, lonely sweep of battlefield at night. A stretch 
of highway with trenches running from left to right and curv- 
ing slightly at right background. In the foreground are sol- 
diers lying as if dead. The plain stretches out in the dis- 
tance. Above, a starry heaven. To the right, fires gleam 
along the horizon’s edge. A shattered gun-carriage lies half 
tumbled into the trench. From out the distance a voice calls 
intermittently in a monotone always the same words.) 


SCENE 1. 





The Voice. Oh—General—General—Oh—General— 

(A Sister of Mercy is seen picking her way over the plain, 
step by step, swinging a lantern as if hunting for some- 
thing. From the right come porters, carrying an empty 
stretcher.) 

A Porter. Merciful Father! It is still as death. Nothing but 
dead here. (A Doctor emerges from the background and 
springs over the trenches to the roadway.) 

The Doctor. No, there are many wounded among them still 
unconscious, 

The Porter. (They follow the Doctor with the stretcher as 
he moves towards the background.) It must be a good 
way off. The voice sounds far away—but sounds are 
always like that at night. You can hear the constant 
elatter of horses’ hoofs in every direction—and the col- 
umns’ marching, too 

The Doctor, (As they all disappear into the distance.) Even 
the very stillness seems to cry out 








The Voice. Oh — General — oh — General — oh-h-h — Gen- 
er-r-r-r 
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ScENE 2. 


A Dragoon. (Who is lying near the gun-carriage suddenly 


starts and tries to ratse himself up.) Halt—Halt—you 
jade—miserable scoundrel—whelp 
from my spur 








! You'll get a dig 
(He sinks back again.) 





SCENE 3. 


A Lieutenant of the Artillery. (Lifts up his head and begins 


to stir.) Comrade—Comrade 





are you still alive? Com- 
rade! There was a voice here somewhere nearby 
voice 





a 
It kept calling—always the same thing— 
jade—whelp—ha, ha !—ha, ha!—always the same thing— 
like when your horse—you know—like a shell in the din 
of battle—out there—in the battle’s roar—where else? 
Who is that groaning—out there? The city is burn- 





ing—. A powder magazine exploded up there in the 
air—and we have to sleep here—have to sleep here— 
have to sleep (He lies quiet again.) 





The Voice. Oh—General—Oh—General—four forts are burn- 


ing—General—— 


The Lieutenant of Artillery. (Calling out.) Four forts are 


The 


The 


burning, General 





(Starts up again.) Yes—four 
forts are afire—Comrade—Comrade—are you still awake? 
Wake up—so you ean see it, too.—do you know the city? 
Have you fainted again? Try and support yourself on 
the spokes—so you won’t fall back again-——— 

Dragoon. (Stirs near by.) 1am already holding to the 
spokes, or whatever this is—but can’t you reach me your 
hand—and help me?—Quick—or I shall grow giddy 
again and sink into that roaring stillness—I can’t feel 
my limbs—don’t know where my legs and arms are—— 
Lieutenant of Artillery. —Yes—yes—that’s only be- 
cause you have slept like a rock—after this mad day—. 
Just try—I’'ll raise myself way up—there—and reach 
you my hand—. You scream—. Ha, ha!—crazy jade— 
see—now I am raised way up—sitting up here on the 
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edge—. Crazy jade Ha, ha!—sit down here—on 
the gun-carriage—. You are still dreaming—still dream- 
ing of the frenzied attack your dragoons made—still 
dreaming of that wild cavalry charge Ha, ha! 
There, now—I am up on top at last 
Voice. Oh—General—Oh—General. 

Lieutenant of Artillery. If I didn’t see my tattered uni- 
form, and if the buttons on yours didn’t glisten so in 
the night—I could think—/(he gazes up at the heavens 
studded with stars)—that I was stretched out alone on 
the heath and that the wide starry sky tingled through 
me as through a stream—but you are so quiet Are 
you still awake, comrade? 

Dragoon. Awake?— <Awake?— If I am still a— 
I don’t know—I must be wounded 
be wounded, too—— 

Lieutenant of Artillery. Perhaps I am—. There is dried 
blood on my shirt and my uniform is torn into shreds— 
and I feel something hard on my face, too. 

Dragoon. If only one of us had a match! 

Lieutenant of Artillery. All that stuff’s still here. (He 
fumbles in his pocket and pulls out a match-box and gives 
him. ) 

Dragoon. Smoke a cigarette—. Here’s a light 
(The reflection from the burning match lights the faces 
of both)—Ha, ha!—Your ear is gone—and I can’t move 
my hip——. Smoking helps 











and you—you must 











comrade—do you hear— 
a lot of horses all saddled?— They’ve 
- (Distant 





see—over there 





gone now—. There they are—neighing 
thunder is heard.) 

Lieutenant of Artillery. (Smoking furiously.) Yes, 
here we sit, just like after an afternoon cup of tea—and 
smoke, 

Dragoon. And don’t know who we are—. Where are 
we really? That must be the battlefield——. I keep 


on raving—to a crazy jade—raving— Forward! 
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Courage! Forward! 3ringing death—dying myself 
—bringing death—dying myself— 

Lieutenant of Artillery. (Slipping down from off the 
gun-carriage, unable to hold on longer.) —What’s the mat- 
ter?— Why do you scream so?— Why rave so?— 
There—you frighten me. I shall sit down again with 
my face to the ground Comrade, are you still 
awake ? Try: hard Comrade, comrade, force 
your eyes open——. There——. The horses—they are 

















neighing again—always ready to fight again They 
too want to press on—on, on—always forward Com- 





rade, ride against the enemy 
blaze 


Her city is in full 
Tomorrow we enter as victors Wake 
up !——__ He is dead—dead!— _ Sister—Sister 
(The Sister of Mercy comes nearer, searching with her 
lantern. Behind her, the Doctor.) 











ScENE 4. 





Voice. Oh—General—Liittich is burning—General— 
Liittich is burning—— 

Sister. Here is someone calling for help. 

Doctor. It is just midnight. The clock in the cathedral 
is booming her twelve strokes out across the seething 
fires. 

Sister. The night is as still as the breath in death. 
Doctor. Yes, but here is someone ealling for help. 
Sister. Everything is again quiet. Many dead are seat- 
tered hereabouts. 

Doctor. Only that one over there, still persistently eall- 
ing across the plain into the distant night fires—as if 
his General were near. 

Sister. Among the dead here are many who still live. 
Doctor. The battle has pushed forward like a plough- 
share. No halting—not even night brings surcease to 
the marching columns which press on, on until they 
gain the city. And those sleeping around us here still 
dream of marching on. 
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Scene 5. 


Tieutenant of Artillery. (Is again awake, tries to raise 
himself up.) Sister—lift me up—please——. I want to 
sit on the gun-carriage—I have fallen 
how—down here on the ground 
Sister. Here, take a swallow of this. 

Lieutenant of Artillery. No, no—my comrade just gave 
me a cigarette—just so it doesn’t fall into the straw 
here—this horribly sultry night—and like as not set the 
whole world on fire Ha, ha, ha! There is enough 
fire over there And you, are you the Doctor? 
Doctor. You want a cigarette? Here’s one. 

Sister. But take just one swallow of this. It will revive 
you. 

Lieutenant of Artillery. (Drinks, then sets it down a 
minute.) No—I drink like horses—gulp 
ha! Give it here—more 





I don’t know 

















Ha, ha, 
(He drinks again and sets 
it down again.) Yes—just as horses drink—take it 
away—yjust like a horse I am half dreaming all the 
time—and half awake——. There is one—lying there 
who was laughing with me just now—and smoked with 
me But he’s quieted down—all quiet Yes— 
and if I dream again I shall laugh—and I keep dreaming 
that I’ve lost one of my ears. 

Doctor. We are going to dress your wound right away. 
Lieutenant of Artillery. For God’s sake, no. The band- 
age would only bother me—and the blood has all dried 




















now And besides, I keep dreaming that we are con- 
stantly pushing forward—never stopping—. Four forts 








are bombarded We push on again . For we 
fear God—and naught else Isn’t that so, Sister? 
Press right on—not stop to rest until—city by city— 
city by city 








Liittich is all ablaze over there 
Doctor. Of course, Liittich 
Lieutenant of Artillery. Ha, ha, ha!—— There’s Liit- 
tich blazing away——— 
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Another Prostrate Soldier. Tomorrow we take Liittich. 
Another Prostrate Soldier. (Raises himself up.) The cities 


The 


The 


The 


The 
The 


The 
The 


The 


The 


of the enemy shall be laid low in smoke and ashes , 
The wicked, envious creatures shall be destroyed 
Doctor. A riddlesome night, this. This riddlesome bat- 
tlefield—the dead not dead—the living not alive—and 
these we nurse muttering always about ‘‘moving on.”’ 








Sister. Even the dying rally, open wide their eyes, and 
ery out that victory shines along the horizon’s edge. 
SCENE 6. 


Lieutenant of Artillery. (Wakens again. They have 
made the officer:comfortable.) Sister—Sister 
Doctor. I hope the porters will soon come. 








Lieutenant of Artillery. Nights many will pass over the 
earth. Days many will pass over the earth (A soli- 
tary voice in the distance is lifted up in song.) ‘‘Deutsch- 
land, Deutschland, iiber alles, iiber alles in der Welt.’’ 
(A few voices in the distance join in the singing. They 
sing awhile, then there is the stillness of death.) 

Sister. How awful it sounds! 

Doctor. It thrills one through and through—a night of 
nights! 





Lieutenant of Artillery. It makes one trembie Can 
you see—? Or is it but a vision—? The broad field is 
like a churchyard on Resurrection Morn 





The souls 
of dead soldiers soar like vaulting flames—and each soul 


S1ngs 








Voices. (In crescendo.) 

‘*Deutschland, Deutschland iiber alles, iiber alles in der 
Welt, 

Wenn es stets zu Schutz und Trutze briiderlich zusam- 
menhalt— 


Von der Mass bis an die Memel, von der Etsch bis an den 
Belt— 

Deutschland, Deutschland iiber alles, iiber alles in der 
Welt !’’ 
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(It grows deathly still again. A powder magazine ex- 
plodes in the distance with a thundering din, and the 
night becomes suddenly illumined.’ More prostrate sol- 
diers are seen to rouse themselves here and there across 
the broad night-field.) 

Doctor. All the dead seem to waken once more. (The 
clock in the distant cathedral strikes through the dron- 
ing stiliness a long, singing stroke: ‘‘One.’’) 

Sister. The dead re-awaken to join in the singing. (An 
effervescent singing of the second stanza is heard in 
chorus. The soldiers are seen half raised up, some in 
groups.) 


**Einigkeit und Recht und Freiheit fiir das Deutsche 
Vaterland— 

Dafiir laszt uns leben, sterben, briiderlich mit Herz und 
Hand— 

Einigkeit und Recht und Freiheit, edlen Lebens Un- 
terpfand, 

Bliih in Glanze dieses Gliickes, bliihe, Deutsches Vater- 
land!’’ 


(Again there follows a death-like calm.) 

Doctor. (Softly.) Nights many will pass over the earth, 
days many will pass over the earth There are still 
many dawns to break The blood-soaked earth 
steams like fertile tillage. (The voices are heard anew.) 








‘‘Mrankreich, England, ihr Verriter, Russenhorden euch 


gesellt, 

Habt uns himisch Hasz geschworen, neidgeschwollen uns 
umstellt— 

Wir, wir, kimpfen bis wir siegen, bis der Heuchler bund- 
zerschellt— 

Deutschland, Deutschland iiber alles, iiber alles in der 
Welt!’”* 


THE CURTAIN FALIS. 


*“France, England, traitors, joined by Russian hordes, 
You have leagued against us, sworn us hatred, 
Swollen with envy, you have swarmed round us, 
But we shail fight until we conquer, 

Until the villainous band shall be destroyed! 
Germany, Germany, above all else in the world!” 


{These lines form Hauptmann’s own addition to a song which can 


searcely be put into English. 





Editor Review.] 








THE LIVELIHOOD STRUGGLE OF THE WELL-TO-DO 
By Scorr NEARING 
I. From Subsistence to Comfort 


The transition from the study of unskilled to middle-class 
income problems is the transition from tenement, corner 
grocery, moving-picture parlor, and saloon, to the suburban 
home, the tea-room, the theatre, the motor car, the concert, 
and the world of higher education and culture. Even here, 
the problem of livelihood is taking a prominent place in every- 
body’s thoughts, and more and more frequently it is finding 
its way into active discussion. In a stratum of society where 
the uninitiated might expect to find the livelihood struggle 
absent, where the necessaries and many of the comforts of life 
are so regularly supplied that they are taken as a matter of 
course, one would ordinarily regard the income struggle as an 
inconsequential segment in the completed whole of an enriched, 
rounded life. Yet the income struggle is there in all of its 
huge ferocity. Its crass aspects are absent, to be sure. Only 
in the early gray of Father’s hair, in the worry lines on Moth- 
er’s face, is there a trace of the conflict. Meanwhile the silver 
is spotless; the engine in the motor never ‘‘misses’’; light- 
hearted gayety rules the surface; the gray hair and the worry 
lines alone tell the tale. 

The struggle of the low-paid worker is for subsistence, 
while that of the well-to-do is for comforts and luxuries. Per- 
haps if it is keener in one group than in another, it is among 
the well-to-do, rather than among the low-paid, that its better- 
ness makes the harshest impress on nerves, health, joy, and 
peace of mind. 


II. Who Are the Well-to-do? 


Who are the well-do-do? The term refers generally to those 
whose income places them above the fear of actual want, who 
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take the necessaries of life for granted because their experience 
teaches them that the necessaries will be forthcoming. The 
term does not include that group of the population which 
needs to think twice before it spends. Perhaps in the ordinary 
American industrial city, those families of five members which 
have incomes varying from $1,800 to $5,000 might be classed 
as ‘‘well-to-do.’’ It is the concept, rather than the specific 
amount, which is important. Within such a class would fall 
a vanishing proportion of the wage-earners, a larger number 
of clerks and salaried employees, a considerable proporton of 
the professional classes, and a very large proportion of own- 
ers and managers of industrial enterprises. At the outside, 
this class would not include more than ten per cent. of the 
population in the average industrial center. 

The class is vitally important. Among the well-to-do the 
active interest in the livelihood struggle is due not alone to 
the necessity for work; it is the college education for men and 
for women alike; it is the desire for travel, for refinement, for 
the comforts of life, for refined living, that makes the well-to- 
do anxious to battle for a recognized standard of livelihood. 
The well-to-do, as a class, are the leaders of their respective 
communities. They hold the reins of power and control the 
community life. They do the thinking; they hold the posi- 
tions of power in the schools, the newspapers, the magazines, 
the pulpits, and the other avenues of education, and above all, 
they are developing an investigating turn of mind which is 
leading them to ask the scientific ‘‘why’’ in many new direc- 
tions. The well-to-do are critical, and with the leisure, the 
training, and the intelligence to think, the interest in the out- 
come of their thought, they may consttute themselves into a 
formidable array of power to demand radical readjustments 
in the present order of livelihood distribution. 

The well-to-do part of the population is in a position of eco- 
nomic security. Its necessaries are supplied. Its livelihood 
is guaranteed. How comes it that men and women living in 
such ‘‘comfortable cireumstances’’ must devote the greater 





ae 
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portion of their energy to the procuring of a livelihood, leav- 
ing little time for living! 


III. The Livelihood Struggle of the Well-to-do 


Such a question, obviously erough, presupposes that the 
well-to-do are devoting the greater portion of their energy to 
the livelihood struggle. Is this true? It cannot be proven by 
statistics, but it is a matter of common experience. You who 
are among the well-to-do, watch your friends, listen to their 
conversation, study their expenditures as revealed in their 
clothing and homes, compare their expenditures with their in- 
comes, and then ask yourself whether there is an intense strug- 
gle for livelihood among the well-to-do, or whether the gray 
hairs and the worry lines are the result of pastime and leisure 
hours. Among certain groups of women in the well-to-do 
families, perhaps,—the young girls between school and mar- 
riage, the young married women without children, and the 
women whose children have married and left home,—among 
them the struggle is frequently not a sharp one. Even there, 
though, the severe high school and college courses, and the 





tendency to take a paying position, brings the young girls in 
contact with the struggle. Among the others, the men par- 
ticularly, the struggle is eternal and all absorbing. Starting 
long before the seven o’clock whistle blows in the morning and 
extending far into the night, all day on Saturday, and fre- 
quently on Sunday, on flying trains, in the office or at home, 
they are working, planning, devising. They are a part of the 
struggle—the struggle of the well-to-do for the means of live- 
hihood. A family of three children can live decently in any 
city of the United States on nine hundred or a thousand dollars 
a year, and it is seldom that the income of the man in the 
salaried class falls below that figure. However, it is not with 
the necessaries of life that the salaried man is concerned. He 
is dealing with the comforts and luxuries. While he could 
rent a house or apartment for twelve or fifteen dollars a month 
and live comfortably on his salary, he is doing nothing of the 
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sort. Instead, he is renting a more expensive house, furnish- 
ing it extravagantly, dressing in unnecessary style, and sur- 
rounding himself with all of the things that skilled manage- 
ment will make his salary cover. He does this because the 
standard of life up to which he tries to live is set for him by 
his competitors in the salaried-class struggle for things. 

Salaried-class standards are established through the home 
and through the school. Salaried-class families are small, sel- 
dom consisting of more than three, or, at the outside, four 
children. In many families where there are two children, or 
even one child, all of the surplus energy and cash of the fam- 
ily ean be concentrated there. If the child is a boy, whether 
he has the mind of a poet, a banker, or a two-penny idler, he 
is packed off to college, usually of law, medicine, or some other 
respectable profession. When the child is a girl the funds go 
to deck her out in the extremes of fashon, no matter how 
utterly absurd these extremes may be. Brother has pocket 
money and Sister has clothes. Brother’s name is associated 
in college with the names of very distinguished families. In 
club or fraternity or class he meets them on an equal footing. 
Mother is undeniably proud, and Father, with an eye to the 
future business value of such connections, gladly pays the 
bills, while Brother sets a standard of expenditures far in ex- 
cess of that to which his family is accustomed, and far in excess 
of his earning power when he leaves college. Still he has been 
taught to believe that he is as good as the best; so he spends 
his father’s money with a free hand, giving little heed to the 
morrow. 

Brother leaves eollege and goes to work. If he is an unusu- 
ally brilliant or an unusually lucky man, he gets a good salary 
from the start; but in the vast majority of cases he must begin 
a ‘‘starvation life’’ on an income which is more than enough to 
support the family of any ordinary workingman. He belongs 
to his college club, or to some other club; he sees the shows, 
mingles a little in society, dresses well, and lives at home. 

Meanwhile, Sister has been socially successful. She is sweet, 
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attractive, lovable. People invite her; men rave about her; 
women praise her; day by day she adds new laurels to her 
collection. Sister is a social success. 

Sister lives at home, like Brother. She is past twenty-one, 
but she has never made the slightest effort to earn her living. 
There is little real work for her to do in the home, and Mother 
or the maid attends to that. Father’s income is sufficient, too, 
so that he is able to live very comfortably himself, and to keep 
Sister up-to-date, 

There is little chance of Sister’s becoming self-supporting. 
There is no one in her crowd who works, and work is looked 
down upon by the best people. Besides, she is learning to be 
very fond of the easy luxury which she has always known. 
Work involves effort for long hours each day. Where would 
be her gay life? 

Both Brother and Sister have been trained to live beyond 
their earning power. Rather, Brother has been extravagantly 
supported while he was preparing to earn, and Sister has been 
taught that if the thing can be done to the satisfaction of social 
conventions, it is better to live at the expense of a man than to 
earn one’s own living. Both Brother and Sister have been 
educated to a parasitic standard of existence. 

Brother and Sister are not unusual in salaried-class society, 
as many a dissatisfied parent can testify; but they are 
educated to a parasitic standard of existence. 

Brother knows a splendid woman. They both wish to marry. 
But Brother’s income is barely sufficient for his own needs, 
and his prospective bride, trained like Sister, does not even 
dream of coming to his aid by helping to earn the family liv- 
ing. If she should have such a thought, and suggest it to 


Brother, he would exclaim in a scandalized tone,—‘‘ Never! 





Why, people would say that I was unable to support you.”’ 
Seldom does the fair object of this address reply with equal 
spirit that she has no intention of being supported. Sister- 
like, she has been trained to expect support. The marriage is 
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therefore delayed and postponed, while both grow older and 
less able to build a harmonious home. 

Meanwhile, Sister stays at home. Her successes are less 
marked. She is twenty-five, but no one has asked for her hand 
in marriage. The creative instinct within her, denied its legit- 
imate outlet in child-bearing, rises up in a continual protest. 
No longer content to be supported at her father’s expense, she 
goes into the world to search for work, only to discover that 
her life has fitted her for nothing except parasitism. She does 
not fit in the world of workers, and unless she has some special 
aptitude, she is unable to do anything which she considers 
worth while. 

Well-to-do society is engaged in a livelihood struggle severe 
in the last degree. Its life trains for it, and its standards make 
comforts and luxuries a matter of course. 


IV. The Neighbors 


Well-to-do people have many wants; they enjoy comforts 
and luxuries. It is the neighbors who suggest the wants and 
the neighbors who possess the comforts and the luxuries. If 
the neighbors possess them there is no escape. One telephone 
in a new neighborhood of ten houses is the first step in ten 
installations. ‘‘It is so convenient, you know; and then, be- 
sides, everyone is getting in a ’phone.’’ The argument is un- 
answerable, and the telephone company receives its order. We 
live for the neighbors as the neighbors live for us. 

There is one thing which the rfeighbors universally possess, 
—economie goods. They therefore serve as a common denomi- 
nator of social emulation. The frequency with which the goods- 
test is applied in family competition passes unnoticed with the 
individuals who apply it. How common a thing it is to judge 
a family’s standing in the community in terms of the parlor 
furniture, the clothes which the mother wears, and the char- 
acter of the curtains on the window! How often are men and 
women alike approved or condemned by the style or fit of their 
clothes! 
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The frequently made answer to the accusation that families 
judge one another on a goods standard is really no answer. 
‘*Yes,’’ admit the neighbors, ‘‘we judge them by what they put 
on their windows, and by what they put on. Of course we do. 
That is a perfectly fair standard of judgment. If a woman 
is a good housekeeper, neat and tidy, that will show on her 
windows. If a man is a self-respecting citizen, his self-respect 
will show in the cut of his clothes.’’ In that answer, there is 
this much truth. Society has preserved a goods standard of 
life until it looks at all life through the medium of goods. The 
standard is purely artificial. Among certain savages, the char- 
acter of the tattooing on the skin determines a man’s claim 
to a place in society. In such tribes the respectable citizens 
are the well-tattooed citizens. Clothes and house furnishings 
are the tattoo of civilization. They are not the man; they do 
not even represent the man. They merely represent three 
things—his income, his taste, and his bump of order. Yet in- 
come, taste, and bumps of order do not make up the sum total 
of life; they are merely the border of one of its garments. 

Those who judge their neighbors by the goods standard have 
‘You should conform to 
this standard,’’ they insist, ‘‘because such conformity is fair 
to the neighbors. They have set certain standards, When they 
appear in public they wear hats, shoes, and dress in style. If 
you have any regard for their feelings, you will do likewise 


another argument,—a social one. 


while you are in that neighborhood.’’ 

Such an argument is ingenuous, but inconclusive. Go back 
one step and ask why it is that the neighbors wear hats, shoes, 
and stylish clothes. Is it because they enjoy them, or are com- 
fortable in them, or believe in them? Certainly not. They, 
too, do it for the neighbors. 

The passage of time has witnessed the erection of a goods 
standard of competition among the neighbors. The livelihood 
struggle is put on that basis. No one neighbor is responsible 
for the existence of the standard. All must follow it. Once 
in the vicious circle, the family is doomed. The neighbors do 
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this. It is respectable. We owe it to ourselves and our neigh- 
bors to be respectable. Therefore we must do it, too. So the 
argument runs, generation after generation, while men, de- 
ceived into believing that the standard which they assist in 
erecting and maintaining is erected and maintained wholly by 
the neighbors, continue to conform to the neighborhood stand- 
ard of things. Furthermore, there is in this ‘‘follow-my- 
leader’’ conformity with neighbors’ standards, not one element 
of real respectability. Indeed, some of the things in which 
neighbors are followed lurk in dark shadows. Both individual 
self-respect and conscience are frequently violated by doing 
as the Romans do. 

The goods standard of success is set high as the social ideal. 
To reach it, men and women strive frantically. ‘‘Do or you 
will be outdone’’ is adopted as the watchword of society, and 
guided by that life principle, the neighbors compete, one with 
another. 

No one in the neighborhod dares to dress or to entertain 
more simply than another. If, perchance, a few bold spirits 
break away from the decrees of the neighborhood, following 
out their own ideas and ideals, even in the face of the conven- 
tions, they are ridiculed, sneered at, and persecuted until they 
fall back into line. If they persist in their heresy they are 
finally dropped out of the neighborhood’s life. 

The struggle for goods is a hopeless struggle. Whether 
there is something or nothing gained, the income-earner is 
salled upon to foot the bill. As the contest grows tenser, the 
demand for funds grows more insistent. The earner fights 
like a fiend, laying down his hopes, his tastes, his years, and 
his health on the altar of greater income. What though the 
struggle is endless? What though the ribbons and lace, the 
grand liveries and the costly furnishings are only the dross 
of home life? What though, underneath the veneer of his 
respectability, the spirit within the man tells him that the end 
of this battle is death? The demands cannot be ignored—the 
demands from the folks at home. 
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The people at home are trying to get ahead. Son is at cul- 
lege buying his way into fame; Daughter is in the gay whirl 
buying her way to a husband; Mother is in society buying her 
way to a position where she wili be able to do the best by Son 
and by Daughter. Father pays. 

If there was an end to be attained, if there was a goal in 
sight, the strife would be less pathetic. There is no goal, how- 
ever. When Father has laid the earnings of his record year 
at our feet, we turn smiling and ask him for more. He never 
earns enough, because we learn the spending game faster than 
he learns that of earning. 

All families do not sacrifice their dear ones on the altar of 
getting ahead. All families do not strive for futility. There 
are good things, many of them, coming out of Nazareth. Yet 
the well-to-do struggle for supremacy is, on the whole, a 
tragedy. 


? 


The struggle with the neighbors is omnivorous. It takes, in 
income, all that men have. Of strength and health it devours 
all that they possess. For a reward, it leaves with them treas- 
ures already cankered with rust, and tainted with the blood 
offering of those who make them. Preserve them sacredly, for 
they are life. Yet, touch them lightly, lest they fall into dust 
and ashes. 


V. The Philosophy of the Well-to-do Struggle 


Underlying the savage struggle for salaried-class life is a 
philosophy so barren that it can hardly withstand the white 
light of analysis that is being everywhere turned upon it. 
There are at the foundation of this philosophy two fallacies 
upon which any social class might well wreck its fondest hopes. 
The first is the fallacy that happiness can be found in things. 
The second is the fallacy that happiness can be found in con- 
formity to standards set by others. Both philosophies are 
utterly barren, since both lead to dissatisfaction or satiety. 

Perhaps the chief object of salaried-class society lies in its 
eraze for things. On the lintel which overhangs the doorway 
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of salaried-class life is written a motto in two words,—‘‘ More 





and larger.’’ This motto puts magnitude as the goal—a mag- 
nitude of things like the things which others have. 

The philosophy which makes things the goal of life is an 
essentially barren philosophy, because things are secured in 
order to satisfy wants, which increase, in most cases, faster 
than income. Since happiness depends upon the ability to 
satisfy wants, and since the wants are increasing faster than 
income, unhappiness or dissatisfaction necessarily results. 

Why should wants increase in such a ratio? Because ecivil- 
ization is a process of education in wants, both material and 
immaterial. TJhe advertiser, the school teacher, and the lec- 
turer all stimulate and increase wants. It is impossible to go 
through a well-equipped store, or a tastefully furnished room, 
without feeling some new want. In modern society the people 
with very large incomes set the standard of things wanted ex- 
tremely high. Consequently, all others who know of their 
standard of living have many wants for house decoration, for 
dress, for entertainment and luxury, which proves to be far 
beyond their income. Modern life produces wants as a well- 
spawned mushroom bed produces mushrooms. Overnight they 
double and treble in quantity. 

Most people in the salaried class have discovered that their 
incomes do not increase as fast as their wants. Years some- 
times elapse between salary raises. When these raises do come, 
they are meager compared with the want increases that have 
occurred since the last raise was granted. 

Since satisfaction is looked for through the obtaining of 
things wanted, and since wants increase faster than the means 
of satisfying them, the net result would seem to be dissatisfac- 
tion or misery. 

The situation for those salaried-class people who are 
stranded in the desert of dissatisfaction is deplorable in the 
extreme. They are in pursuit of an object which is flying from 
them faster than they can ever hope to follow. 

One peculiarity about wants is that they are no respecters 
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of persons or of degrees. The misery which their fulfilment 
leaves behind is as intense in the prince as in the pauper. A 
child wants a ball which he sees in the store window. He can- 
not get it and is miserable. His mother wants ice cream for 
dinner every Sunday. She cannot afford it and is miserable. 
His father wants a fishing trip to Canada. Lacking it, he is 
miserable. Their rich uncle wants a United States senatorship, 
which he cannot obtain, and is miserable. In this misery 
neither person nor degree is of moment. The want unfulfilled 
leaves everywhere the same misery trail. 

In so far as the salaried classes depend for happiness on 
their possession of things, they are suing for mercy before the 
throne of a despot more absolute than any that ever ruled in 
Asia. Not content with their first choice of a ruler—the pur- 
suit after happiness-in-things—salaried-class society has 
turned to a second despot—conformity. Salaried-class society 
seeks earnestly to conform to things as they are. 

Salaried-class standards are the most ephemeral, will-o’-the- 
wisp-like creations of which modern civilization miay boast. 
They are here; they are there; they are everywhere, always a 
little more difficult to reach, always fleeing faster than the 
salaries all except the most fortunate can hope to pursue. 

Yet this sylph-like body and these gossamer wings hold a 
sting more deadly than that of the scorpion. It is called ‘‘so- 
cial ostracism,’’ and few dare to face it. The will-o’-the-wisp 
dances lightly over bog and fen; standards flit upward over 
barren meadow and rocky hillsides; and those of the salaried 
classes who would stay where they long to stay, and attain 
what they long to attain, follow, follow, year by year. 

Forever they follow. They follow in dress, in actions, in 
speech. They follow to the shopping district, the opera, the 
club, the sports. With infinite care they read the rules in their 
dailies and weeklies; with profound attention they observe the 
actions of their neighbors; and then, with the meeknees of 
doves, and if necessary, as the result of Herculean efforts, they 
go and do likewise. 
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The ointment of conformity might serve as a balm to the 
unhappiness which the failure to secure things has created, 
were it not for the ephemeral character of the standards to 
which salaried-class society seeks to conform. We will follow 
the leader; we will do as he in front is doing; we will accept 
his example in all things; yet one moment he in front is seated 
before a check-book spending more income than we ever pos- 
sessed. Alas! We cannot even hope to conform. We cannot 
be like him. 

Again the spirit soars high and far. Again wants are stim- 
ulated and plans projected. Again the keen sword, lack of 
income, severs our hopes and leaves us miserable. Like the 
hope of happiness in goods, the life of happiness in conform- 
ity falls before the poignant income differences that exist on 
every side. Those low down in the income scale look to those 
higher up for the cue; these again look still higher, until the 
ascending range of wants and expenditures disappears in the 
fleecy glamor of uncertainty which surrounds the lives of the 
wealthy. 

Although salaried-class standards are ephemeral and will o0’- 
the-wisp-like, no mill-stones of the East ever ground grain to 
powder more inexorably than they. Before the eyes of the 
struggling man or woman is dangled the goal of ‘‘more and 
larger.’’ They pursue things, only to find in them no satis- 
faction! Before they have been enjoyed the goal has been 
moved forward again,—‘‘more and larger.’’ It is without 
limit, a bottomless morass for the feet that pursue it. 

There is a measure for realization, however. Some have at- 
tained. They are ‘‘more and larger.’’ Then why not I? The 
question renews hope, and the struggle goes on more and more 
intense. The goal is at the farthest limit of infinity. The 
struggle is endless, 


VI. The Background for the Middle Class Struggle 


Much of the dissatisfaction among salaried people is the 
result of a misapprehension regarding salaried-class opportu- 
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nities. Under the competitive conditions which typified and 
small-scale industry of fifty years ago, there was ample room 
at the top. The factory system was expanding rapidly, reach- 
ing out from textile manufacturing into every form of pro- 
ductive enterprise. Clothing, food, fixtures, and all of the 
other necessaries of life, with the exception of those derived 
directly from the farm, were one by one brought from the 
small shop into the factory, until the exceptional product is 
made outside of factory walls. 

Growth always connotes opportunity. The more rapid the 
growth, the greater the opportunity. During the years of 
industrial expansion that immediately followed the War of 
1812, the American factory system was organized; new re- 
sources were made available for use; manufactures sprung up 
over night. After the Civil War the product of the American 
factories increased by leaps and bounds. Such rapid increase 
resulted, necessarily, in an immense increase in the opportuni- 
ties for advancement. 

The tradition regarding ‘‘plenty of room at the top’’ rose 
during the period of early development, and during the later 
epoch of industrial expansion. So far as the facts went at 
that time, the idea was more than justified; but subsequent 
developments have put a wholly new face on industrial oppor- 
tunities. About 1870 two movements began to manifest them- 
selves strongly. The first was a movement toward the concen- 
tration of industry in larger and larger plants or establish- 
ments. The second was a movement for the centralization of 
the control over industry in fewer and fewer hands. Both of 
these tendencies were serious handicaps to the opportunities 
of the well-to-do. 

Among the highly organized industries of the country there 
is a strong tendency to centralize more labor and capital in a 
decreasing number of establishments. The effects of this 
tendency on the salaried class is obvious. Not only does it de- 
crease the number of foot-free places in which a man, as gen- 
eral manager or Owner, may show the stuff of which he is 
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made, by taking the initiative for his industry into his own 
hands; but it actually decreases the proportion of good posi- 
tions. The accounting is standardized, and a twelve-dollar girl 
replaces a twenty-five-dollar man. For every ten men earn- 
ing salaries of less than twenty dollars a week, there are fewer 
and fewer positions which pay salaries of over forty dollars a 
week. The establishment of routine makes individual initia- 
tive, except in a very narrow sphere, unnecessary. The man 
who is wanted is the man who fits in and goes along. Such 
men are seldom highly paid. 

The other tendency toward the concentration of industrial 
control in fewer and fewer hands has been made possible by 
the extensive incorporation of business. In some cases fifty- 
one per cent. of the stock controls; in others it is merely neces- 
sary to dominate the board of directors. Again, through a 
vigorous control of credit, the detailed workings of business 
may be seriously restricted. Through all of these means men 
outside of the cirele of industry—financiers, bankers, pro- 
moters, and the like 





may dictate business policy. 

Whiie industry was rapidly expanding, while there was 
ample opportunity for the middle-income group to advance 
the trusts rapidly and easily, parents and teachers began cir- 
culating the lesson that there was plenty of room at the top. 
Meanwhile the room decreased, proportionately, and the strug- 
gle of these educated to believe that it was easy to get to the 
top was necessarily made fiercer. The places were still there, 
but none stopped to consider that, instead of five, fifty were 
now struggling for each place. 

While the well-to-do were fighting for places, the men higher 
up were concentrating industry, consolidating and combining 
interests, securing the control of credit, and decreasing the 
number of independent small-scale producers. Competition in 
well-organized industries became more difficult, requiring 
vastly larger sums of capital. In many industries a virtual 
control of markets by the big industries made competition next 
to impossible. 
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At the same time, big business was making clearer that its 
new labor policy of standardization and the substitution of 
specialists with machines and systems for the judgment of the 
individuals who held the well-to-do positions, rendered oppor- 
tunity less obvious and advancement less probable. 

Nowhere, perhaps, has organization gone farther than in the 
railroad industry. A virtual monopoly has enabled those in 
control to put into practice all of the big-business labor poli- 
cies. Industrial systems have increased vastly in size and de- 
creased in number. Organization has been perfected in every 
department, until there are at the present time some six thou- 
sand general officers among a million and a half employees, 
making a proportion of general officers to employees of 1 to 
300. No statement could more plainly show the tendency in 
big business toward a reduction to the veriest minimum of the 
number of lucrative places available. 

Automatically the industrial developments of the past fifty 
years have intensified the income struggle of the well-to-do. 
They have taught their children that it was easy to rise 
through the industrial ranks, yet while they were uttering the 
words, big business was securing a strangle hold on industry 
that prevented any one except a genius, or a man with special 
influence, from getting to the top. Meanwhile, the well-to-do 
struggle for advancement. 

The professions which time out of mind have been looked 
upon by the well-to-do as a preserve intended for their sons, 
have added more than their share to the plight of their pos- 
sessors. With the exception of the law, which yields to perhaps 
one practicising attorney in ten a handsome income, and medi- 
cine, which turns into the practice of the ablest specialists a 
stream of well-to-do patients, the professional men are suffer- 
ing cruelly under the sham of the modern income struggle. 
The ordinary lawyer, doctor, minister, or teacher, raised in a 
well-to-do family, taught to look upon his profession as a 
mens of livelihood, finds himself face to face with the stub- 
born facts that at least three-fourths of his fellows get the 
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barest living out of the practice of their professions. If they 
are married, and if their incomes are to meet the minimum 
requirements of the living standard to which they have been 
accustomed, they must resort to every means of saving, and 
seek out every opportunity for earning on the side. The pro- 
fessions are no longer sinecures. They present income oppor- 
tunities for the able, trained man; but these opportunities are 
only for those who are willing to expend every atom of energy 
in the struggle for place. 

While big business has been standardizing, while the profes- 
sions have been setting a fearful pace in income struggle, the 
bases of education have been broadening. Not only are schoo] 
children in every locality and from every walk of life taught 
that golden opportunities await them, but free high schools 
and free, or almost free, colleges enable them to secure all of the 
training necessary to qualify them for place-getting. Women, 
too, have entered some of the arenas, thus adding materially 
to the number of applicants for a given place. Where for- 
merly a hundred eyes were focused on an opening among those 
higher up, now ten thousand eyes are eagerly scanning the 
prospects. The climb is longer and more severe; the place may 
be higher and more lucrative; but instead of forty-nine disap- 
pointments there are now four thousand, nine hundred and 
ninety-nine. 


VII. The Well-to-do Livelihood Struggle 


The livelihood struggle of the well-to-do is peculiarly a well- 
to-do problem. In a very large sense an individualistic prob- 
lem, unlike the subsistence contest of the low-skilled waged 
against an economic system, the struggle of the well-to-do is a 
struggle among the well-to-do. It is a problem of social stand- 
ards rather than of economic reorganization. The well-to-do 
are not primarily exploiters. They are not primarily economic 
parasites. Their conflict is a conflict among themselves over 
the things which are accepted as constituting a well-to-do 
standard. 
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Social standards are not, in the last analysis, subject to 
coercive readjustment. No amount of legislative restrictions 
can materially affect standards, which are the expression of 
the community opinion regarding a given matter. There is 
no field in which superimposed authority is more helpless, and 
no field in which publie opinion exercises a more drastic sway. 
Indeed, social standards are the embodiment of public opinion, 

Whatever alterations are to be made in social standards will 
be the result of educative processes rather than of restrictive 
actions. Social standards are transformed as individual ideas 
and ideals are revamped. The process of changing social 
standards is a process of altering individual opinions. Inevit- 
ably, the problem of readjusting social standards becomes a 
problem of individualistic readjustments. Society may point 
the way, but unless individual philosophies and private ideas 
and ideals give way, any true change is impossible. 

The numerator of a man’s life is his income. The denomi- 
nator is his wants. Men may not go back to nature; neverthe- 
less, they may simplify life. Where the numerator is greater 
than the denominator when all wants are supplied, there is no 
longer any unhappiness due to the lack of things. Where the 
wants are more than the income, there unhappiness exists. 

The well-to-do have sought salvation through the increase 
in the numerator. By fair means and foul they have added 
to income. How little have they understood that wants are 
ineradicable through the increase of income! As soon as one 
want is satisfied two appear in its stead. The well-to-do strug- 
gle for satisfaction has been a struggle to increase income. Its 
only hope lies in a reduction of wants. The income-over-wants 
fraction differs from all the other fractions in this respect, 
that no matter how fast the numerator is increased, up to a 
certain point, the denominator increases quite as fast, or 
faster. The only hope of converting it into a whole number 
lies in the reduction of the denominator. 

The wants of men are the result of two things. There are 
first the wants for the necessaries of life. These wants are 
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natural. Man possesses them in common with all other ani- 
mals. There are in the second place wants which are the pro- 
duct of civilization and its teachings. Patent leather on shoes, 
lace on dresses, neckties, soft draperies, are the result of edu- 
eation, not of inherent qualities. The natural wants must be 
satisfied. The acquired wants may be, or may not be, satisfied, 
as a man insists, or does not insist, on keeping up with his 
neighbors. 

When the time comes that men believe in themselves rather 
than in the things that they possess, a long stride will have 
been taken toward the reduction of the denominator of wants. 
So long as men believe in salvation through the possession of 
goods, so long will they continue to suffer from that misery 
which failure to possess some coveted object can alone produce. 

The livelihood problem of the well-to-do is a social problem 
only in this sense, 





that it is a matter of maintaining stan- 
dards of living fixed by the neighbors, and that the fierce 
struggle of the well-to-do for social advancement has set a 
pace which spells disaster to any group which attempts to 
follow it. 


























MAURICE BARRES AND THE DOCTRINE OF 
NATIONALISM. 


By A. L. GUERARD. 


Maurice Barrés is a consummate artist. He does not fall 
far short of Pierre Loti himself as a master of lyrical descrip- 
tion; and his style, less smooth and less perfect than that of 
Anatole France, has at times a more subtle musie and more 
sudden power. If any of his books are remembered fifty years 
after his death, it will be on the strength of their purely ::‘tis- 
tic merits: for Buffon was not wrong in claiming that ‘* well- 
written works alone will be handed down to posterity.’’ At 
the same time, the influence, the prestige, now enjoyed by 
Barrés, are quite out of preportion with his literary deserts. 
He claims to be a leader of thought: he is an active politician. 
With Bourget, he is the foremost champion of the doctrine of 
tradition. Bourget, a psychologist who became a moralist, 
is the defender of the Catholic point of view: the spicy author 
of ‘*Physiologie de 1’Amour Moderne”’ is now the last of the 
Fathers, a Cardinal in green.* The traditionalism of Maurice 
Barrés assumes the form of Nationalism. It is with his thesis, 
rather than with his fiction, that we are concerned. His evo- 
lution is a chapter in the age-long conflict between the ideals 
of the Ancient Regime and the Revolution in the soul of 
contemporary France. 


I 


From the XVIIth century at least, to the end of the 
XVIIIth, REASON was the chief ideal of the French mind. 
Descartes and Boileau are typical rationalists in philosophy 
and in literature. Under Louis XIV, that ideal of reason 


*That expression “cardinals in green’ was coined at the time of the 
separation of Church and State, to denote those Catholic academicians 
who respectfully advised the Pope to accept the law voted by the 
French Parliament. The uniform of French Academicians is heavily 
embroidered with green palms. 
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seemed to blend admirably with existing conditions. The 
literature of antiquity was worshipped: but it was as the em- 
bodiment of reasonableness, as opposed to the childishness of 
the Middle Ages, and the extravagance of Italy and Spain. 
The Bourbon monarchy was accepted—strange as it may seem 
to us—as a reasonable ideal: its divine origin and its im- 
memorial tradition enhanced ‘its prestige; yet the very foun- 
dations of its power were found in its comparative efficiency, 
its national character, the glory and splendor it gave France. 
The Catholic faith itself as represented by Boussuet, was rea- 
sonable: free from the sombre fanaticism of Spain or Scotland, 
free from the laxity of Italy, free from the asceticism of the 
Jansenists, free from subserviency to Rome, reconciled through 
Malebranche with the rationalism of Deseartes. This har- 
mony between the aspirations of the nation and the traditional 
expression of its culture gave us the classical period par ez- 
cellence—an age of intellectual serenity. But that equilibrium 
could not last. It was threatened long before the end of the 
reign of Louis XIV. By the middle of the XVIIIth century, 
the divorcee between reason and tradition had become radical. 
The Encyclopedists denounced ‘‘superstitions, abuses, privi- 
leges.’’ On the intellectual battlefield, their victory was so 
complete that we are at present tempted to laugh at their ex- 
cessive efforts: there were no conservative philosophers of their 
own size to oppose them. The Ancient Regime had lost faith 
in itself long before its downfall. The King said: ‘‘ After us, 
the deluge!’’ And the nobility did their best to call the del- 
uge upon their own generation. They laughed approval at 
the most destructive witticisms of Figaro. It seemed as 
though no man in his senses, about 1789, would dare to defend 
‘*tradition’’ against ‘‘reason.’’ 

Then the deluge came—a deluge of blood. The nobility 


‘ 


and clergy that survived found less charm in ‘‘reason.’’ But 
the strongest and most eurious effect was on the third estate, 
or bourgeoisie, who had made the Revolution. The bourgeois 


were not, as Sieyés would have us believe, the whole of the na- 
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tion: they were a privileged order like the other two, whose 
interests were bound up with certain traditions, and above all 
with that of hereditary property. Hardly had they achieved 
their own ends, and dragged down the upper orders to their 
own level, when the tide of reaction set in. By 1794, the 
democratic revolution was checked; and with the advent of 
Bonaparate in 1799, all that was still available of the Ancient 
Regime was hastily restored. Then appeared a number of 
great theorists of reaction, whom Barbey d’Aurevilly, their 
disciple a generation later, has called ‘‘The Prophets of the 
2ast.’’ Independently of each other, Chateaubriand, Lamen- 
nais during the first part of his career, Joseph de Maistre, and 
de Bonald, preached the same doctrine, the doctrine best ex- 
pressed perhaps by Burke in his ‘‘ Reflections on the French 
Revolution’’—the ideal of organic growth as opposed to rad- 
ical reconstruction, the sanctity of tradition, or in his bold 
paradoxical terms, ‘‘the wisdom of prejudice.’’ (The political + 
revolution in France was thus followed by an intellectual 
revolution in the opposite direction.) 

For a long time, it was the turn of the believers in progress 
to be eclipsed. All the great romanticists at first were reac- 
tionary in their thought: Hugo and Michelet as well as 
Lamartine and Vigny. Balzac remained to the last the 
‘*knight of the throne and the altar.’’ In the years that pre- 
ceded the Revolution of 1848, the Romanticists were converted 
to democracy: but the heyday of Romanticism was over,t and 
the cause of authority gained a new and formidable champion 


sé 


in the person of Auguste Comte, the man who ‘‘discovered’’ 
sociology or at least found a name for it, and who founded 
Positivism. In the second half of the XIXth century, whilst 
democracy is triumphant in actual politics—for even the See- 
ond Empire is a democratic regime—it is intellectually hors 
de combat. The ideas of the XVIIIth century are no longer 
defended except by pompous fools like Monsieur Homais, the 
immortal druggist in Flaubert’s ‘‘Bovary.”’ 


+The failure of Hugo’s “Burgraves” in 1843 marks the beginning 
of a reaction against Romanticism. 
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The leadership of the progressive forces passes from ration- 
alism to science. Science is much less contemptuous of tradi- 
tion, much less iconoclastic, than rationalism was; there 
is an abyss between Voltaire and Renan, between d’Holbach 
and Taine. Yet the conservative elements treated science as 
the enemy. Now it happened that the two most influential 
exponents of the scientific philosophy, Renan and Taine, 
frightened by the horrors of the Commune, passed over to the 
camp of reaction. Renan, after a period of utter scepticism, 
returned to the ideal of his youth, and, on his death-bed, pub- 
lished his ‘‘thoughts of 1848,’’ The Future of Science. But 
Taine, uncompromisingly, spent the last twenty years of his 
life ruining the legend of the great Revolution, battering down 
rationalism with the ram of his impassioned logic, and, swayed 
by English and German influences, restoring the indispensable 
notions of authority and tradition. Barrés is the disciple of 
Taine: he places him almost on a level with Napoleon as a 
**professor of energy.’’ But even Taine has been left behind. 
His conservatism was still based on science: Bourget attacked 
science itself in his novel, Le Disciple, and Brunetiére pro- 
claimed ‘‘the bankruptcy of science’’—a famous catchword. 
The traditionalists are in almost undisputed possession of the 
field. Anatole France seemed to be with them during the 
earlier part of his career. At the height of his fame, he was 
a Pyrrhonian, not a rationalist. And his socialistic literature 
has not greatly increased his glory. Zola had undoubted 
genius, and he sided with the rationalists and the scientists. 
But his unsavory notoriety was against him, and, as a thinker 
he was not very far removed from Monsieur Homais. 

A paradoxical situation indeed: in free-thinking, Revolu- 
tionary France, at the beginning of the XXth century, the 
literary elite is overwhelmingly conservative, even reactionary. 
It affords a striking example of the mis-representative charac- 
ter of polite literature. If we would find in literature the mir- 
ror of a nation’s mind and soul, we should take into account 
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every printed word, and not merely the productions of a 
handful of Academicians. 

We have sketched-with caricatural roughness, no doubt— 
the evolution of the doctrine of tradition in modern French 
thought. We shall now examine the special coloring that 
this doctrine assumed in the works of Maurice Barrés. 


Il 


It was by an interesting and rather circuitous path that 
Maurice Barres came to the rescue of tradition. In 1888—he 
was then 26—the young Lorrainer astonished Paris as the 
high priest of a new cult—‘‘le culte du moi’’—Ego-worship. 
Such is the collective title of his first three novels: Under the 
Eyes of the Barbarians, A Free Man, The Garden of 
Berenice. Novels? It is impossible to tag any label on these 
strange concoctions, which the author himself calls ‘‘ideolo- 
gies.”” A minimum of fact, a certain element of psycho- 
picturesque description, symbols, reflections, meditations—a 
farrago of Ignatius de Loyola, Stendhal, Heine, and not a few 
others. The result is wilful, absurd, exasperating to a degree, 
yet with undeniable powers of fascination. It is the type of 
that esoteric literature so dear to very young people. The ele- 
ment of conscious mystification is not lacking—as in the Rosi- 
erucian revival of Sar Josephin Péladan, in the Symbolic 
poetry of Mallarné, or in Post-Impressionist Art. Maurice 
Barrés became a power among a widening circle of initiated. 
But there was sense and energy in the man, in spite of his 
affectations. His Culte du Moi is no passive worship: it im- 
plies the cultivation as well as the adoration of the ego. And 
it is made ethically tolerable through its respect for other in- 
dividualities. It is influenced by the Kantian reverence for 
human personality or simply by the golden rule. When trans- 
lated into a language ‘‘understanded of the people,’’ there is 
nothing inacceptable in the anarchism of his pamphlet: 
‘*Toute Licence sauf contre l’Amour.”’ 


The three principles of Ego-worship are quite typical, not 
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merly of Barrés, but of a great part of French literature. 
1. ‘‘ We are never so happy as when we are in a state of exal- 
tation.’’ 2. ‘*The pleasure of exaltation is greatly increased 
through analysis.’’ 3. ‘‘Consequently, we must feel as much 
as possible whilst analyzing as much as possible.’’ Most of us, 
I am sure, would demur at the minor premise. Analysis 
seems to imply the destruction rather than the intensification 
of feeling. To be consciously, wilfully, analytically, passion- 
ate seems to us a contradiction in terms. Why should it be 
so? Why should analysis destroy sentiment if the sentiment 
be genuine and the analysis accurate? To feel without daring 
to consider why is a sign of intellectual or moral cowardice. 
It is of a piece with the prudence of Don Quijote, who re- 
frained from submitting a second time his pasteboard helmet 
to the test of his sword. Everything that is worth feeling is 
worth thinking about. I must say that in the third part of 
his trilogy, The Garden of Berenice, Barrés pulls down 
much of his own logical scaffolding. Berenice is a simple soul, 
primitive and pure, in spite of degrading experiences, close to 
nature, bathed in the unconscious. The poet recognizes in her 
a force, a virtue that his conscious analysis, unaided, can not 
attain. 

Before Barrés found his final way, his Ego-Worship led him 
into the dangerous path of Baudelaire. To feel as intensely 
as possible, yet with a clear, analytical brain—to consider the 
world and your own soul as instruments upon which to per- 
form the most subtle symphonies of sensation and sentiment 
—why, that leads straight to the cold-blooded perversities of 
The Flowers of Evil. And Barrés’ book, Blood, Pleasure 
and Death, is essentially in title and in treatment, a 
product of the Baudelarian spirit. That strain has never 
been wholly eliminated from the thought of Barrés. In 1903, 
after an active political life and half a dozen volumes which, 
in the main, were strong and wholesome, he went back, in 
Amori et Dolori Sacrum, to the depraved romanticism 
of Blood, Pleasure and Death. The first and most impor- 
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tant part of the book is devoted to Venice. But what Barrés 
loves in that incomparable city is the subtle fever, the mor- 
bidity, the decay, the delicate corruption that fill his soul 
with complicated, and all the more delicious, melancholy. The 
Barrés of Venice is first cousin to Des Esseintes, the grotesque 
hero of Huysmans’ A Rebours, for whom ineipient putre- 
faction and deliquescence had irresistible charms. There are 
people, we are told, who like their Roquefort green and their 
venison high. We understand that after being so nearly en- 
vulfed in the morass of Baudelairianism, Barrés should have 
felt the need of a support, of a discipline from without. His 
nationalism, after all, made a man of him. 

In 1889, Barrés was a candidate for Parliament under the 
auspices of General Boulanger. He was but twenty-seven, 
and looked so much younger, that many of his constituents 
took him for his own son. At first, everybody thought that 
his one desire was to enrich his collection of sensations. And 
he did play at times in Parliament the part of an ironist de- 
tached from party interests. When the Chamber voted to 
transfer to the Pantheon the remains of a number of Repub- 
lican worthies, Barrés moved that the name of Jules Simon 
be added to the list. Now that venerable fossil was still sitting 
in the French Senate, and claiming to be alive. The Speaker 
asked in all seriousness whether M. Barrés wished to press his 
motion. ‘‘Oh!’’ replied the young deputy, ‘‘I am in no partic- 
ular hurry. But unless Jules Simon looks sharp, there will 
be no room left for him.’’ Yet there was in Barrés a certain 
germ of sincerity and earnestness, which, I believe, has grown, 
until, at present, the man must be considerably more than half 
sincere. 

The demagogie agitation led by General Boulanger was a 
mixture of all primitive instinects—demoeracy, ‘‘revanche,’’ 


thirst for glory, hero worship. Barrés sought in it more than 
an exciting game. _As he tells us in Berenice, he is aware of 


the limitations of his cultured and analytical self; he wants to 
enrich it by a plunge into the unconscious, by communion with 
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the primitive soul of the people—that soul which Boulanger 
embodied for a moment. Barrés was an active lieutenant of 
the popular leader, and remained faithful to him in failure, 
in exile, in death—until his sentimental suicide over the tomb 
of his mistress at Brussels. Faithful, but without illusions. 





His hero-worship had not long blinded him. He soon saw 
what a mediocre personage Boulanger was—a man without 
originality of thought, without dignity of character, without 
strength of purpose—just a handsome soldier with a blond 
beard and a black horse. We owe to Barrés’ political experi- 
ence two books which unfortunately purport to be novels, 
The Appeal to the Soldier, and Their Faces—the latter 
a description of the Panama scandals. The fictitious element— 
the thin veil covering the autobiographical passages, and a 
totally irrelevant love-affair—could profitably be removed, and 
then we would have the most picturesque and passionate 
memoirs in the French language since the days of Saint- 
Simon. The superficial charm and the hopeless frivolity of 
Boulanger, his scruples and his weakness, the melancholy of 
his failure, the electric atmosphere of Parliament, the trag- 
edies of corruption, hatred and fear, and especially the epic 
description of Parisian crowds, heaving, tossing, and foaming 
in their changing moods, have inspired Barrés with pages that 
neither history nor literature can well afford to forget. It is 
a true chronicle of our own drab Yesterday, but intense and 
vivid to a degree rarely equalled by the best historical ro- 
mances. Barrés has remained almost constantly in active 
polities since the time of Boulanger’s venture. After taking 
a brilliant part in Boulangism and in that revenge of the de- 
feated Boulangists, the Panama scandals, he was one of the 
leaders of the Anti-Dreyfusists, one of the strongest opponents 
of the religious policy of the Radicals, one of the protagonists 
in the nationalistic revival of the last decade.\ Some of his 
political books, like Scenes and Doctrines of Nationalism 
or The Great Distress of the Churches of France contain 
pages as perfect as the best in his purely literary works. 
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The Appeal to the Soldier and Their Faces are the 
second and third parts of a trilogy under the collective title: 
‘‘The Romance of National Energy.’’ The first novel of the 
series, The Uprooted, is one of the most influential books 
published within the last twenty years. The ‘‘uprooted’’ are 
those young men estranged from their natural surroundings 
by moving to Paris: estranged from the culture of their race, 
by the cosmopolitan ideal of such denationalized dreamers as 
Kant; young trees that will bear bitter fruit, or none at all, 
in an uncongenial soil. The moral of the book is: ‘‘ Back to 
your province, which has moulded your ancestors and your- 
selves—where you feel intimate with field, and wood, and 
river, with church, castle, and cottage, where you are in line 
with an immemorial tradition! Root yourselves again into 
your native ground.’’ 

The author asserts that this doctrine is a natural develop- 
ment of Ego-Worship. He had sought self-realization in eul- 
tured anarchy, and found it wanting: his Ego could not de- 
velop ina vacuum. He had tried to commune with the popular 
soul, and found it vague and shifting. His Self ismot isolated 
and autonomous. It is part of a larger whole. | It is deter- 
mined, as Taine had taught, by ‘‘race, surrouhdings, and 
time.’’} To recognize these limitations implies no abdication. 
On the contrary, you are never more completely yourself than 
when you bring to consciousness the obscure forces at work 
within you. By so doing, you follow the cardinal precept of 
Ego-Worship:: to feel as much as possible whilst analyzing as 
much as possible. To feel as much as possible; this you 
achieve through communion with like-minded people, and in 
the most favorable surroundings (Is not this the secret of the 
perennial appeal of religious ceremonies?). To analyze: this 
you do by studying the past and present influepees which 
make certain souls and certain places congenial. }/Thus Ego- 
Worship leads to Nationalism, defined as ‘‘the acceptation of 
a determinism, the two principal terms of which are ‘la terre 
et les morts,’ the soil and the dead.””) 
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We may doubt the cogency of Barrés’ arguments: we ean 
not deny the tonie effect that his ‘‘nationalism’’ has had on 
his life and on his art. Let us be thankful that he did 
rise from the esoteric subtleties of Ego-Worship and the decay- 
ing Romanticism of Blood, Pleasure and Death to the 
classical purity and strength of The Eastern Bastions. 

The ‘‘ Eastern Bastions’’ of French culture are Alsace and 
sorraine. Barrés studies the problems of the two annexed 
provinces in those admirable novels: Jn the German Serv- 
ice and Colette Baudoche. Life under a foreign yoke is 
a constant humiliation and a constant temptation. It were 
so easy to renounce one’s sentimental traditions, and to pass 
over to the conquerors, ever ready with their bribes! It is a 
choice between the outward humiliation and discomfort of re- 
maining among the conquered, and the inner humiliation of 
disowning one’s own past. Ehrich is a young Strasbourg 
burgher; he might, like so many of his cousins, have crossed 
the frontier, and served in the French army. But he feels 
that his duty to Alsace and to French culture is to remain at 
home, a rock of resistance against German encroachments. 
And in the German army, his duty as an Alsatian is to be a 
good soldier, to compel his officers and comrades to respect 
him, whilst making it plain that, subdued, he remains uncon- 
quered. Where is Ehrich to-day? Did he manage to escape 
before the declaration of war? Was he shot, like other Alsa- 
tian notables, in the first few weeks of the conflict? Or is he 
compelled to serve against the allies of his French brothers? 
I hope Barrés will give us some day the tragic sequel to his 
study. ‘‘Colette Baudoche’’ is a humble young girl of Metz. 
A Prussian doctor and high school teacher rents a room in her 
home. He is kindly, although pedantic and somewhat un- 
eouth. He falls in love with the French girl, so refined in her 
simplicity. He breaks for her sake his engagement with the 
superb Brunhild, who is waiting for him in far-off Koenigs- 
berg. But Colette attends a mass for the dead in the Cathedral 


—the great ceremony through which the French element ex- 
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presses its loyalty to its past. She can not break with her 
people and her tradition. She refuses the German professor. 

Both novels are composed and written with classical sim- 
plicity. They are absolutely free from sentimenal clap-trap. 
The author recognizes frankly that Alsace-Lorraine was pros-7 
perous under the efficient rule of Germany. The conquerors 
are not uniformly presented as vulgarians, gluttons, and 
swash-bucklers. The problem is purely ethical, unaffected by 
material considerations. And although the characters are sym- 
bolical, they are also simply and profoundly human. There 
is an austere restraint in these books which might repel the 
easual reader. Colette Baudoche in particular is quiet, un- 
obtrusive, almost colorless, like a landscape of Lorraine, or 
like the eyes of the heroine. To the initiated, this simplicity 
recalls the tragedies of Racine, whilst the spirit is that of 
Corneille. 

III 


We may now consider the theory defended in The Ro- 
mance Of National Energy and The Eastern Bastions— 
the doctrine of nationalism. It were idle to deny that this 
doctrine is attractive, and, within certain limits, convincing. 
It would be easy to exaggerate the influence of ‘‘the soil,’’ as 
Barrés ealls it, of the early and ancestral surroundings. But, 
great or small, that influence is a fact. However, such as it is, 
it is valid as a justification for local patriotism, for provincial- 
ism, rather than for nationalism. The best pages perhaps of 
Maurice Barrés have been inspired by the valley of the Mo- 
selle. That valley is half-German, half-French. A man from 
Metz, moulded by its landseapes, its climate, its economic 
conditions, would naturally feel akin to a man of Tréves: but 
‘*the soil’’ does not make him the brother of a Basque, a Breton 
or a Provencal. You would not have to seratch the nation- 
alism of Barrés very deep before you find religionism pure 
and simple—devotion to Lorraine rather than to France. This 
is visible in the Anti-Southern pamphlet: ‘‘Cracks in the 
House.’’ We have no objection to regionalism: it is a legiti- 
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mate and an inspiring sentiment. But patriots and cosmopol- 
itans agree that regionalism, in case of conflict, should yield 
to the wider allegiance—national or universal. It is certainly 
not for regionalism, for the defence of the small province in 
which they were born, that the sons of Canada and Austra- 
lasia are fighting in Flanders or in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Che true basis of nationalism can not be geographical: it must 
be cultural. And fortunately, the culture of Maurice Barrés 


2 


is not provincial. 

The Dead! Barrés means that we should continue in our 
fathers’ footsteps. This would be easy enough if mankind 
were going back instead of forward. As it is, our fathers’ 
footsteps have led us just where we are, and no farther: be- 
yond, it is for us to open up our own road. Shall we say that 
their evolution projects itself beyond them and beyond us, 
traces the one line from which we ean not swerve? But this 
is contrary to facts. Mankind is for ever at the cross-roads. 
Life is infinitely varied, and our ancestors had in them all 
human possibilities. Ssome of these possibilities have devel- 
oped better than others in the past: hence we have formed 
the conception of a certain French type, in which these char- 
acters are predominant, and which Barrés would have us take 
as our pattern. Why? Traits of minor importance in our 
grandfathers may become the most important of all in our- 
selves. An American adviser is now telling the Chinese that 
it is unwise for them to change, since their tradition proves 
them unchangeable: but the very desire of some Chinese for 
reform is proof positive that Chinese can change; and if 
some, why not many? When Pascal was writing his su- 
premest Thoughts, should he have reminded himself that 
he had better leave that subject alone, since he did not belong 
to a mystic race? Should the Germans of yesterday have been 
deterred in their efforts by the reflection: ‘‘We are meta- 
physicians, musicians, poets, dreamers, not practical men: 
what is the use of our attempting to form a strong, united, 
prosperous nation?’’ Should an American that feels music 
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within his heart check the impulse and say: ‘‘My heredity is 
against it; my people is not musical; therefore I must remain 
forever in self-imposed tone-deafness, or be satisfied with rag- 
time played on a gramophone?’’ Monsieur Lacarelle, says 
Anatole France, possessed a pair of mustaches which, after 
determining his physiognomy, determined his character. He 
loked like an ancient Gallie chief. Now excessive devotion 
to the fair sex is part and parcel of Gallic tradition. M. 
Lacarelle felt himself in duty bound to make love to all women. 

The truth is that, individuals as well as nations, we never 
know what we are, we never know what we can do, until we 
try. We may not be able to go beyond the achievements of 
our ancestors. But we may also be the discoverers of unsus- 
pected treasures in the national soul. Of course, we must 
accept our limits. We can not hope to grow wings like birds, 
or add a cubit to our stature. We are determined to a very 
great extent by pre-existing conditions and chiefly by sur- 
roundings, no doubt. But, just because these limitations are 
inevitable facts, there is no need for us to worry overmuch 
about them. They will assert themselves without our consent. 
Either the doctrine preached by Barrés, ‘‘the acceptation of 
a determinism,’’ is false and dangerous, for it might deprive 
us of a chance of improving ourselves; or, if it is true, it is 
profoundly useless. Margaret Fuller said—with what New 
England and transcendantal impressiveness we may easily 
imagine: ‘‘I accept the Universe.’’ When these words were 
reported to Carlyle, the sage commented: ‘‘Gad! She had 
better.’’ We are not called upon to accept the inevitable; 
our duty is to find out for ourselves what is inevitable, and 
what is not. 


9? 


Nationalism, ‘‘the aeceptation of a determinism,’’ ‘‘obedi- 


ence to our guides, the soil and the dead,’’ is, in the mind of 
Barrés, not a doctrine of pride, but a doctrine of modesty. 


? 


Let us be French, aid nothing but French: not because France 
is superior to all other nations: but because we are French, 
and can not transcend our own nature. The Moselle is not 
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the sacred Ganges, and Racine is not Shakespeare. But they are 
ours, and of greater things we could have but an unconvine- 
ing imitation. I do not like this excessive modesty. It may be 
less dangerous for the rest of the world than the assertiveness 
of the younger nations: but it would seem to me, if it were 
sincere, a sign of fatigue, of old age, of decadence. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is not even half-sincere in Barrés himself. In 
the other French nationalists, pride is as unbounded as among 
their German congeners. The doctrine of resignation: ‘‘Let 
us be content to be French, for we can not well we anything 
else,’ becomes: ‘‘Let us be French, exclusively French: there 
is nothing better under the sun.’’ 

Granted. Let us be French. But how ean we recognize 
ourselves in the many distorting mirrors that the different 
schools and parties are holding before us? ‘‘ Follow the French 
tradition!’’ But there are many strains in the French tradi- 
tion. At present, it is understood that ‘‘integral nationalism’’ 
implies three terms: classicism, monarchy, Catholicism. This 
we are told dogmatically by Charles Maurras and L’Action 
Francaise. Paul Bourget follows suit; so did Jules Lemaitre. 
And Maurice Barrés himself does not demur. A strange con- 
ception of traditionalism that would rule out of the French 
tradition Voltaire and Victor Hugo! The precarious harmony 
between classicism, absolute monarchy, and Catholicism was 
attained about 1660, and preserved for less than half a cen- 
tury. The XVIIIth century was classical, and increasingly 
anticatholic. The Revolution was intensely classical in taste 
and spirit. The Romanticists were all Catholics and mon- 
archists. Where is your single, harmonious, compelling 
tradition ? 

Taine has attempted to prove that France went logic-mad 
in the XVIIIth century; Rousseauism and the Rights of Man 
are symptoms of a disease which has nearly ruined the ancient 
body of the French nation. Yet, in 1315, a royal ordinance 
of Louis X, freeing all the serfs in the king’s domains, affirmed 
that ‘‘according to the law of nature every man should be 
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born free.’’ The law of nature, liberty, and equality five cen- 
turies before the Revolution! From the middle ages to the 
present day, in political life and in literature, there is an unin- 
terrupted current of free-thought and democracy. I do not 
assert that it was at all periods the main stream; but, half- 
hidden from sight at times, it went on its way. Your beauti- 
ful doctrine of ‘‘acceptation,’’ like the kindred doctrines of 
resignation and obedience, resolves itself in practice to this: 
‘*My ideal is true, and the sooner you accept it, the better.’’ 
And the proof offered is: ‘‘My ideal is true, because it is the 
traditional ideal of our nation.’’ To which may be replied: 
-There are many strains in French tradition. Rationalism 
nd cosmopolitanism are found in it, too. I do not like the 
particular strain that you have selected and are attempting 
to impose upon us at the expense of all others. Even if tradi- 
tion were as simple and rectilinear as you affect to believe, 
it would be but a portion of the material with which I mean 
to mould my destiny. Parts of it I shall ignore; others will be 
a help; others a hindrance. The tradition that I in my turn 
shall hand down to my son will be different from the one I 
have received from my father; Else I should have lived in 
vain.”’ 

A We believe that ‘‘the soil and the dead’’ form an insufficient 
basis for nationalism. The mere fact of cohabitation in the 
same territory and under the same laws—let us say in Texas— 
whatever may be our race, our religion, our native language, 
our cultural preferences, creates from the very first certain 
practical duties, which may be grouped under the general 
term of good citizenship. These duties are not rooted in senti- 
ment, but in necessity. Whether you love the land or not, it 
is your interest that order be preserved and good roads be 
maintained. Tradition—the love for our fathers’ home, for 
their language, their faith, and even the forms of their faith, 
for the heroes of a certain history—this is another bond of 
union, fully as strong as the first, but of a totally different 
nature. It is a sacred sentiment, which, on account of its very 
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dignity, can neither be imposed, nor taken away, by force. An 
Alsatian may become a law-abiding German citizen, interested 
in the prosperity of the nation of which his province has be- 
come a part; you can not expect his heart to swell with pride 
and joy on the anniversaries of Rossbach and Sedan. This kind 
of traditional and cultural patriotism is a sort of religion, and 
should be left as free as any religion. Thus the Union does 
not suffer from the loyalty of the South to its own past: thus 
Boers and Habitants are happy under the British flag. There 
may be conversions from one set of traditions to another: 
Alsace was undoubtedly Germanic at heart before the Revo- 
lution, and felt herself French only after she had been re-born 
into the modern world with the other French provinces. But 
such conversions should be absolutely spontaneous. A nobler 
bond than mere cohabitation, nobler even than common tradi- 
tions, is the possession of a common ideal. This it is that 
makes Americans of us all. But who ean fail to see that the 
ideals of all modern nations are substantially the same 
that they are converging towards one goal of fraternal justice ? 

Nationalism, in a democracy, is but an avenue to interna- 
tionalism. We love America, as the best Frenchmen love 
France and the best Germans love Germany, because America, 
France, Germany are the servants of the universal ideal. To 
identify this ideal with special forms of culture, however noble 
in themselves, however worthy of our passionate devotion, is a 
grievous mistake. To attempt to defend or spread by force 
that which is essentigHy beyond the realm of force, is the root 
of the present evil. Pa it is because Barrés has sought to 
narrow down the ideal of France from the service of mankind 
to the cult of an incomplete and local tradition, that his work, 
on the whole, is not good. A Lorrainer, hypnotized by the 
tragic memories of 1870, he has mutilated his soul. Let us 
hope that after this war, France will abandon the by-path of 
Barrésian nationalism for the high road of humanitarianism, 
a road on which she will meet her sister, the Germany of Kant. 

















WASHINGTON IRVING’S COMEDY OF POLITICS 
By Epwitn GrREENLAW 


At the very time when England and America have been 
felicitating themselves upon the completion of a century of 
peace there has arisen a striking example of the tendency of 
events to repeat themselves. The development, in the last few 
months, of serious dangers to America through the 
acts of belligerent European nations recalls the time, a century 
and more ago, when our commerce, grown to great proportions 
because Europe was at war, suddenly was threatened with ex- 
tinction. The Orders in Council and the Berlin Decree of the 
earlier time find a counterpart in the dangers confronting our 
trade and the lives of our citizens because of German and Eng- 
lish mines and submarines. The coincidence is further height- 
ened by the parallel between what Jefferson’s political enemies 
ealled his ‘‘ philosophical administration’’ and what opponents 
of the present administration have called its dependence on 
‘‘academic theory.’” President Jefferson, like President Wil- 
son, was called a theorist, a scholar in politics who relied 
upon the excellence of his proclamations as a means of en- 
foreing European respect for the American flag. Chance, 
or the Muse of History, or a cyclic tendency which brings 
back at century intervals, for all the world as if they were 
comets, certain combinations of events, has thrust upon us a 
situation not unlike that which perplexed our first Democratic 
president. What the rest of the story will be is of course 
too early to say, but the two administrations have already so 
many points in common that a brief discussion of a hitherto 
unnoticed theme in the book which has the distinction of 
being almost the first contribution of America to belles lettres 
may have a timely interest. 
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It is unfortunate that the great popularity of the Sketch 
Book has resulted in comparative neglect for Irving’s brilliant 
mock-history of New York. Yet the year 1809, the date of the 
publication of the History, is far more important in our liter- 
ary annals than that which saw the appearance of the Sketch 
Book, for it marks practically the beginning of pure literature 
in America. Excepting Franklin’s Autobiography and a few 
lyrics by Freneau, little of permanent value had appeared. 
Brown had published six novels by 1801; they are long for- 
gotten except by literary historians and by a few college stu- 
dents for the temporary purposes of an examination. Cooper 
did not appear until 1820; Bryant’s first volume dates 1821, 
though ‘‘Thanatopsis’’ had been published in 1817 and had 
been written several years earlier still. Irving’s first literary 
attempts, in the letters by Jonathan Oldstyle and in Salma- 
gundi, reflected the Spectator, and were ironical and satirical 
comments on life in New York in the first decade of the cen- 
tury. But two influences combined to work the revolution in 
his manner of writing which is evident in the Knickerbocker 
History. The first of these was literary, the second came from 
his experience with life. From Addison he passed to Swift, 
Fielding, and Sterne. The transition from the sketch to the 
sustained work; the tricks of style, such as the author’s com- 
ments on himself, the advice thrust upon the gentle reader, 
the devices to gain suspense, the fondness of grave exaggera- 
tion and every form of eccentricity, the innumerable refer- 
ences to Cervantes, Rabelais, long forgotten romances of chiv- 
alry, out-of-the-way learning and literature, all sufficiently 
prove his intellectual kinship with these men. In Swift, espe- 
cially, he found a model for satirizing contemporary life 
through a pseudo-historical account of other times and places. 
The story of the high-heels and the low-heels in Lilliput is 
paralleled by Irving’s short-pipes and long-pipes. The fanci- 
ful etymologies, the cynical philosophy, the solemn assurances 
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of absolute fidelity to fact, the paraphernalia of pedantry, the 
mock-heroie character of his prose epic, are a few among many 
analogues. Thus, though the times were provincial, and hatred 
of all things English still forbade too great acquaintance with 
their literature, Irving wrote a book intensely American in 
source and thought, yet rightfully to be classed among English 
belles lettres. We had produced dreary specimens of didacti- 
cism in heroic couplets, we had written ponderous epics in imi- 
tation of the school to which Cowley’s Davideis belonged, we 
had some Hudibrastic satires, but in Irving’s Knickerbocker 
we see for the first time in America a keen and lively mind 
reaching out for congenial food in English letters, and using 
it not subserviently but as a master. 

The second change in Irving’s manner of writing sprang 
from his greater acquaintance with life. Salmagundi showed 
cleverness, but his observations were based on trifles. The 
Knickerbocker not only has the immense advantage of sus- 
tained story, being a prose epic as Fielding understood the 
term, but also has an intellectual quality based on observation 
that went deeper than externals. A moment’s consideration 
of the circumstances will show how this came about. Irving 
had designed to practice law. After two years of study his 
health failed and he went abroad. In Italy he met Allston, the 
first American to achieve a measure of fame in the realm of 
art. In London he saw Kemble and Mrs. Siddons and indulged 
to the full his fondness for the drama. He possessed qualities 
that made him a favorite in intellectual cireles. This experi- 
ence, joined to the native fastidiousness of his mind, accen- 
tuated his sense of the absurdities of infant American politics. 
On his return to this country he was admitted to the bar, but 
found petty legal controversies distasteful, while polities, the 
right hand of the legal profession, became a horror. His letters 
are filled with evidences of his feelings. He speaks of ‘‘the 
purgatory of an election’’; he hates the cheap patriotism that 
consists in loud boasts of superiority to every other nation, 
ancient and modern. ‘‘This saving of one’s country,’’ he ex- 
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claims, ‘‘is a nauseous piece of business, and if patriotism is 
such a dirty virtue,—prythee, no more of it.’’ He was aristo- 
eratic by temperament, a Federalist by practice, and Repub- 
iican polities aroused his amused contempt. That he never got 
oven these feelings is proved by a letter to his brother as late 
as 1833, in which he said, ‘‘ The more I see of political life here, 
the more I am disgusted with it....... There is such 
coarseness and vulgarity and dirty trick mingled with the 
rough and tumble eontest. I want no part or parcel in such 
warfare.’’ Yet that this feeling sprang from his contempt 
for the methods employed by politicians and not from lack of 
interest in government is shown by a passage in another letter 
of the same year in which he speaks of having been so absorbed 
in a certain debate in Congress that it had occupied his mind 
‘‘as intensely, for three weeks, as did ever a dramatic repre- 
sentation......My close attendance...... has given me an 
acquaintance with the nature and operation of our institutions, 
and the character and concerns of the various parts of the 
Union, that I could not have learned from books in a year.’’ 
His patriotism is proved also by the fact that though opposed 
to war with England both on grounds of common sense and 
because it meant ruin to the business in which he and his 
brothers were engaged, he offered his services to the governor 
of New York as soon as war was declared. Later, his sketches 
of the brilliant achievements of our navy during the war at- 
tracted such wide attention that President Van Buren offered 
him, in 1838, the navy portfolio. This he declined on the char- 
acteristic ground that he would be unable to endure “‘the bit- 
ter personal hostility and the slanders and misrepresentations 
of the press which beset high station in this country.’’ Irving 
lacked no essential of loyalty to his country, he took real inter- 
est in government, but ‘‘the privilege to read newspapers, talk 
polities, neglect his own business, and attend to the affairs of 
the nation, like a useful and patriotic citizen’’ accompanied 
as it was by vilification, persecution, and billingsgate, did not 
appeal to him. He remained detached, aloof, an interested 
spectator of the comedy of polities. 
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This comedy is a dominant theme in the Knickerbocker His- 
tory. It is mingled with other themes, for the book is a com- 
posite. Originally designed as a burlesque of the pedantic 
History of New York by Dr. Samuel Mitchill, little of this first 
intention is apparent after the first book. Irving’s keen per- 
ception of the ludicrous led him, to see the rich possibilities 
in the Dutch governors, while his fondness for tradition, so 
evident in his later works, finds expression in his effort ‘*to 
clothe home scenes and places and familiar names with those 
imaginative and whimsical asosciations so seldom met with in 
our new country, but which live like spells and charms about 
the cities of the old world.’’ The pretence of historical setting 
led to the elaborate mystification surrounding the appearance 
of the book, as well as to the capital idea of a dedication to the 
New York State Historical Society. As soon as the book’s true 
character was discovered, the wrath of the descendants of the 
old Knickerbocker families gave the impression, which has 
lasted to this day, that the whole intention was to burlesque 
Dutch customs, proper names, and governors. Yet the inhabi- 
tants of Connecticut and Massachusetts are characterized as 
v:vaciously as the Dutch burghers: these men are not wholly 
consistent in the application of their theories of religious lib- 
erty; they are apt to think of themselves as a chosen people 
and of the rich territories of their Dutch neighbors as a Prom- 
ised Land which they are to enter in and possess; they are 
adepts in the art of driving a sharp bargain, whether in poli- 
tics or in onions. But accompanying these stories of eccentric 
characters there is not a little material having a close relation 
to political conditions in Irving’s own time. 

In the first place, Irving’s distrust of democracy and his 
sense of the absurdities of American politics, already noted in 
his letters, find full expression in the History. Sometimes he 
ridicules, as in the picture of Antony the Trumpeter, who 
strutted up and down the ramparts, twanging defiance, ‘‘as 
does a modern editor, to all the principalities and powers on 
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the other side of the Atlantic ;’’ or as in the deseription of the 
meetings in which ‘‘it was resolved that they were the most 
enlightened, the most dignified, the most formidable...... 
community upon the face of the earth;’’ or in the account of 
how cobblers, tinkers, and tailors, ‘‘the self-dubbed ‘friends 
of the people,’ once more felt themselves inspired with the 
gift of legislation, and undertook to lecture on every move- 
ment of government...... to such meetings the orators and 
politicians repaired, striving who should baw] loudest, and 
exceed the others in hyperbolical bursts of patriotism.’’ At 
other times he is in deadly earnest, as in his satires of political 
persecution through newspaper libels, burning in effigy, cam- 
paign denunciations; such ‘‘ political persecution being, some- 
how or other, the grand palladium of our liberties, and an in- 
controvertible proof that this is a free country!’’ In his 
account of Peter’s dealings with the inspired cobbler he makes 
brilliant use of Hamlet’s stinging rebuke to Guildenstern. 
Pulling out a huge silver watch the old governor strode up to 
the orator, who was haranguing on matters of government, 
and asked him to mend it. ‘‘The orator humbly confessed 
that it was out of his power...... ‘Nay, but,’ said Peter, ‘try 
your ingenuity, man; you see all the springs and wheels, and 
how easily the clumsiest hand may stop it, and pull it to 
pieces; and why should it not be equally easy to regulate as 
to stop it?’ The orator declared that his trade was wholly dif- 
ferent—that he was a poor cobbler, and had never meddled 
with a watch in his life...... ‘Why, harkee, master of mine,’ 
eried Peter, turning suddenly upon him, with a countenance 
that almost petrified the patcher of shoes...... ‘dost thou pre- 
tend to meddle with the movements of government, to regulate, 
and correct, and patch, and cobble a complicated machine, the 
principles of which are above thy comprehension, and its sim- 
plest operations too subtle for thy understanding, when thou 
canst not correct a trifling error in a common piece of mech- 
anism, the whole mystery of which is open to thy inspection ? 


Hence with thee to the leather and stone, which are emblems 
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of thy head; cobble thy shoes, and confine thyself to the voca- 
tion for which Heaven has fitted thee!’ ’’ That Irving repre- 
sents the Federalist point of view in these attacks upon the 
idea that political wisdom belongs to the mob, is proved by 
his satirical comment that Peter’s course injured him with the 
‘‘thinking part of the community, that is, that part which 
thinks for others instead of for themselves, or, in other words, 
who attend to everybody’s business but their own. These 
accused the old governor of being highly aristocratical.’’ He 
is bitter, again, in his denunciation of party warfare. Cob- 
blers abandoned their work to give lessons in political economy, 
blacksmiths let their fires go out while they stirred up the fires 
of faction; thus arose parties, ‘‘which means a large body of 
people, some few of whom think, and all the rest talk;’’ no one 
ean be a right good partisan who is not a thorough-going hater, 
so, being divided into factions, they were enabled ‘‘to hate 
each other with great accuracy.’’ Without question, Irving 
here thinks of such disgraceful scenes as attended the New 
York campaign in 1804, in which Burr was a candidate. The 
campaign was bloody and savage; every form of abuse was 
indulged in; old friends ceased to speak. 

Irving’s satire becomes more specific in the numerous pas- 
sages which bear on the foreign relations of the period 1804- 
1808. Reference has already been made to the resolutions to 
the effect that the New Amsterdam colony was the most en- 
lightened and most formidable of peoples. Another resolu- 
tion was passed, we are told, aiming at nothing less than the 
extermination of Great Britain. As a result, the burghers 
became wonderfully proud and boastful; songs were manu- 
factured in which the English were most woefully beaten, and 
if we had the text of these songs, no doubt we should find them 
strangely similar to some of those which Irving read in con- 
temporary newspapers and broadsides. A huge bonfire was 
made of all the British manufactures which they could pur- 
chase, a circumstance which suggests the administration’s fu- 


tile attempts to rebuke the insulting course of England, while 
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all of this satire reflects Federalist opinion of the Anglophobia 
then rampant among their political opponents. 


ITT 


Irving was a Federalist, and as such was opposed to the 
Jeffersonian theory of government. Furthermore, the business 
interests of the Irvings, which necessitated the residence in 
England, for many years, of one of the brothers, depended not 
only upon freedom of trade but upon the maintenance of 
friendly relations with Great Britain. The brothers had, 
therefore, personal reasons for opposing the embargo policy 
of Jefferson. Moreover, to the Federalists, Jefferson was a 
philosophic theorist, unfit to rule. He was ridiculed for his 
fondness for impaling butterflies, contriving turn-about 
chairs, and dabbling in matters suitable indeed for a college 
professor but not for a public officer; so early was distrust of 
men of learning and academic interests manifested in Amer- 
ica. In amass of documents sent by the President to Congress 
in 1803 was an account of a tribe of vigantic Indians in the 
newly acquired Louisiana territory, and of a vast salt moun- 
tain, nearly two hundred miles long and forty-five miles wide, 
having no trees on its precipitous sides,—a solid mountain of 
rock salt, pieces from which were placed on exhibition in the 
East to convince the credulous. The Federalist organs, which 
bitterly opposed the purchase, took up the tale with glee, cast- 
ing the blame for it upon Jefferson’s scientific enthusiasm, 
and asking whether the phenomenon could possibly be Lot’s 
wife or if the president had been reading the Mysteries of 
Udolpho; they affected to believe that the president, ‘‘being a 
cautious philosopher,’’ had surely not told all he knew about 
the scientific marvel. In 1804-1806 he again eame in for vio- 
lent denunciation for his slowness to act in regard to the Burr 
conspiracy, and this trouble about the slightly known empire 


to the southwest is analogous, in certain respects, to the Mex- 
ican problem of the present administration. But the unpopu- 
larity of the Embargo marked the climax of the attacks. Even 
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the Muses were invoked, with disastrous results. Songs and 
ballads ridiculed the ‘‘ philosophic President.’’ In one, we 
read: 


‘*Oh what will he do with his philosophic fogs? 

Oh what will he do with his philosophic fogs? 

He’ll discover more salt mountains, he’ll breed more horned 
frogs, 

He’ll improve his whirling chairs and call woodchucks prairie 


dogs.’”’ 


And Bryant, in an unfortunate poem which represents the 
Federalist view in absurd invective, wrote, 


‘*Go, wretch! resign the Presidential chair, 
Disclose thy secret measures, foul or fair ; 
Go, search with curious eye for horned frogs 
"Mid the wild wastes of Louisiana bogs; 

Or where Ohio rolls his turbid stream 
Dig for huge bones, thy glory and thy theme.’ 


Though this springs from youthful extravagance, it illus- 
trates very well that temper, due to misunderstanding and 
sectional rivalry, which led the Federalist papers, when Mad- 
ison sueceeded, to thank God that the reign of the philosophic 
President was over. 

Irving’s account of William the Testy, though it deals osten- 
sibly with the increasing encroachments of the Yankees upon 
Dutch territory, portrays a philosophic governor in terms 
often suggestive of the Federalist opinion of Jefferson. Wil- 
liam was a man of great learning, having made gallant inroads 
into several dead languages; he was also an inventive genius 
who decorated his house with patent smoke-jacks that required 
a horse to work them, ovens that roasted meats without fire 
(Jefferson was particularly interested in a newly invented 
stove), weathercocks that turned against the wind. He made 
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many experiments upon animals, his neighborhood being de- 
nominated ‘‘Dog’s Misery’’ in consequence ; Jefferson’s inter- 
est in animals, reflected in the bits of doggerel quoted above, 
was constantly satirized. William was unanimously pro- 
nounced by his admirers, a universal genius, but Irving re- 
marks caustically that in matters of government such a man 


‘ 


is not worth his weight in straw; ‘‘a little sound judgment and 
plain common sense is worth all the sparkling genius that ever 
wrote poetry or invented theories.’’ Similar contempt for the 
‘‘philosophic governor’’ is repeatedly expressed, and one of 
the proofs of the superiority of his successor, the redoubtable 
Peter, is that ‘‘though I cannot find that he had read Plato or 
Aristotle or Hobbes or Bacon or Algernon Sydney or Tom 
Paine, yet did he sometimes manifest a shrewdness and ¢a- 
pacity in his measures that one would hardly expect from a 
man who did not know Greek.’’ Peter, unlike his predecessor, 
had an aversion to experiments, being fond of governing after 
the simplest manner, but he contrived to keep the province 
‘‘in better order than did the erudite Kieft, though he had all 
the philosophers, ancient and modern, to assist and perplex 
him’’; he followed his own will, instead of seeking to satisfy 
others, and he was in the habit of ‘‘ putting down his foot reso- 
lutely when in doubt, letting things take their course.”’ 

The “‘ philosophic, economic, and windmill system of the im- 
mortal sage of Saardam”’ finds its chief illustration in the in- 
vention of government by proclamation. Upon his inaugura- 
tion, he delivered an address which reviewed the course of 
government from the time of ancient Greece, and the wars of 
Rome and Carthage, to the present period of Yankee aggres- 
sion. After this he announced that he had devised a means 
for 


han¢ 


putting an end to the trouble, whereupon he thrust his 
| into one of the deep pockets of his broad-skirted coat, 
and drew forth, not an infernal machine, but an instrument 
in writing, which he laid with great emphasis upon the table. 
By it the Yankees were warned ‘‘to depart instantly from th¢ 


territories of their High Mightinesses under pain of suffering 
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all the forfeitures and punishments in such case made and 
provided.’’ The effect was prodigious; nothing was talked of 
for days but ‘‘the vast genius of the governor and his new 
and cheap mode of fighting by proclamation.’’ The great man 
mounted his ‘‘tall raw-boned charger’’ and trotted out to his 
rural retreat of Dog’s Misery, where he reposed from the toils 
of state. But his sanguine expectations were disappointed ; 
the enemy only laughed. Whereupon William attributed the 
failure to the quantity, not the quality, of the medicine; so he 
fulminated a second proclamation, more vehement than the 
first, forbidding all intercourse with the intruders, ordering 
the burghers to buy none of their pacing horses, measly pork, 
apple sweetmeats, Weathersfield onions, or wooden bowls. This 
instrument also failed to settle the problem, and matters grew 
serious. The Swedes began to trouble in the south; a third 
proclamation brought no relief. The tribes up the Hudson 
grew insolent; a proclamation was issued against them, only 
to be received with derision. A little later a Dutch ship, the 
Half Moon, was stopped by the enemy with the order to lower 
its flag. No reply being made by the brave Dutch commander, 
a shot came from the fortress. Still the commander smoked 
on doggedly. A second shot whistled by. The captain 
crammed a new charge in his pipe and smoked on more ve- 
hemently than ever. The third shot tore a hole in the princely 
flag of Orange, which tried to the utmost the pride and patience 
of the doughty captain. ‘*‘He maintained a stubborn, though 
swelling silence; but his smothered rage might be perceived by 
the short vehement puffs of smoke emitted from his pipe, by 
which he might be tracked for miles, as he slowly floated out 
cf shot and out of sight.’’ He never gave vent to his passion 
until he got among the Highlands, when ‘‘he let fly whole vol- 
leys of Dutch oaths, which are said to linger to this very day 
among the echoes of the Dunderberg, and to give particular 
fect to the thunderstorms in that neighborhood.’’ 

the point to this history of Kieft’s administration lies 


in the satire of impractical and visionary theories of govern- 
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ment. The reliance upon proclamations as a means of warning 
off impudent encroachments; the failure to see that a prohibi- 
tion of trade may operate as a boomerang; the willingness to 
swallow insults without any reply more forceful than violent 





puffs from a tobacco pipe,—these constitute Irving’s arraign- 
ment of an inefficient government. Such, to the Federalist 
mind, was the character of the Republican administration. 
The non-importation act of 1806 was the first of a series of 
proclamations designed to put an end to the insolence of Eng- 
land. One week after it became law a British warship, the 
Leander, fired on the coasting ship Richard two miles from 
Sandy Hook, and the helmsman was killed. The Federalists 
used this incident as a basis for fierce attacks on the adminis- 
tration. The Louisiana purchase, they said, used money that 
would have been better employed in building a navy to defend 
American sailors. The fury of party warfare thus accen- 
tuated the sharp humiliation felt particularly in New York, 
at the entrance to which port the outrage had occurred. But 
to the wild cries for revenge the only answer was a proclama- 
tion, by which the president warned the Leander and two 
ships accompanying her to leave at once the waters of the 
United States. The proclamation, like the earlier non-impor- 
tation act, had no more effect than the trumpeting of Antony 
van Corlear. The British Orders in Council, the Berlin De- 
cree, the similar orders issued by the king of Spain, all pro- 
mulgated in 1806-1807, destroyed the rich American shipping 
trade. These measures were effective because they were en- 
forced by men of war; the efficacy of Jefferson’s proclamations 
may be judged by the fact that one of the three ships ordered 
to leave American waters dropped anchor off Fort Johnson and 
when ordered to leave sent word that the captain would sail 
when he got ready. To the American refusal to provide water 
and provisions, issued in accordance with ‘‘the punishments 
in such case made and provided,’’ the British captain replied 
that he would take what he needed by force. And he did. At 
length, he sailed calmly out of the harbor, and not a shot was 
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fired at him. Chesapeake Bay was alive with British ships of 
war; the entire coast, from Eastport to Cape Ann, was pa- 
trolled by England. The humiliating story reached a climax 
in the well-known incident of the Chesapeake; so far, govern- 
ment by proclamation had not worked. Nevertheless, Jeffer- 
son persisted. The reply to this accumulated humiliation was 
a still longer proclamation, issued in July, 1807, again order- 
ing all British men of war to leave American waters. To the 
maddened people, unable to realize the difficulties confronting 
the government, able to see only that large sums had been paid 
for new territories and that there was an increasing surplus 
that might be applied to the building of a navy, the action of 
government seemed cowardly submission. The English ships, 
of course, paid no more attention to this new proclamation than 
they had paid to its predecessors. In New York Bay a war 
ship demanded a pilot; when the pilot boat refused to send a 
man on board it was fired upon. A revenue cutter sent to 
order trespassing ships out of the harbor was itself boarded 
und searched. 

At the very end of 1807 the Embargo act, which completed 
the destruction of the American shipping trade, became effec- 
tive. Throughout 1808 the country was in an uproar, the most 
violent resentment being manifested in ports like New York 
and Boston. The engine of proclamation had now to be turned 
against American citizens. One manifesto was a feeble at- 
tempt to stop the smuggling over the Canadian border; others 
governed the amount of foodstuffs proper to be consumed in a 
given section; still others were directed against the coastwise 
trade. Special orders issued to relieve certain eases of hard- 
ship were derisively named, by the Federalists, ‘‘ Presidential 
Bulls and Indulgenees.’’ The spectacle would have been 
amusing had it not been so serious. Irving says that the letters 
of the alphabet, which formed the standing army of William 
the Testy, were worn out by the constant campaigning; the re- 
mark might apply with equal force to the flood of proclama- 
tions, orders, and resolutions which poured from Washington. 
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A third parallel between William the Testy and Jefferson 
is brought out by the problem of national defense. The Dutch 
governor, relying chiefly on the cogent reasoning of his procla- 
mations, made no further provisions for defense than to sta- 
tion Antony van Corlear, the intrepid trumpeter, upon a 
rampart, whence he blew defiance to the four winds, and to 
erect about the city a set of windmills. When the Amphicty- 
onie League was formed, protest after protest was fulminated 
by the governor; Antony blew lugubrious notes; the wind- 
mills whirled with bustling activity. All these ‘‘had no more 
effect than so many blank cartridges.’’ The counterpart to 
these ridiculous defenses is found in the gunboat system of 
Jefferson, which never ceased to inspire the derision of the 
Federalists. So early as 1803 the President proposed to build 
gunboats, as being cheaper than ships of the line, for defence 
in Tripoli and at the mouth of the Mississippi. The first two 
were finished by the following summer, and one of them, on 
the way to New Orleans, was left by a terrible storm eight 
miles from water in the midst of a Georgia cornfield. The 
Federalists at once opened fire. At last a use had been found 
for this new kind of warship: a gunboat is a useful scarecrow 
in a corn field. Another paper expressed the hope that she 
would grow into a ship of the line by the time hostilities 
actually commenced. A third prophesied that the ‘‘philoso- 
phical government’’ would soon turn rice swamps and tobacco 
fields into gunboat gardens. The captain of Number Two 
was especially warned, by another paper, to beware of corn 
fields. These are fair specimens of Federalist wit at the ex- 
pense of the Jefferson system of defence, but the President 
was no more affected by the satire than he had been by the 
attacks on government by proclamation, for so late as 1808, 
when the foreign crisis was in a most alarming stage, Con- 
gress voted to build 188 of these formidable eraft. In this 
ridicule of the Dutch governor, therefore, Irving accurately 
reflects Federalist: opinion of the administration’s policy of 
relying on high sounding proclamations enforced by instru- 
ments of defence as absurd as Antony’s trumpet and the 
windmill system of the sage of Saardam. 
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There seems good reason, therefore, to believe that in this 
portion of the History Irving intended a deliberate satire of 
Jefferson’s theories of government. Irving’s governor, like 
the Jefferson of Federalist interpretation, was a philosophical 
theorizer. Both were acquainted with ancient and modern 
writers, students of dead languages and old philosophies. The 
allusion, already cited, to Peter’s superiority to his predeces- 
sor despite his ignorance of Tom Paine, is almost of itself suf- 
ficient proof that he had Jefferson in mind, for it is a gross 
anachronism, and one of the most familiar gibes of the Feder- 
alists was that God-fearing men ought to beware of a man who 
kad been an intimate friend of the notorious free-thinker. Both 
men, again, were fond of experiments in natural science and 
particularly of experiments upon animals. Both of them 
found relief from the cares of state in their rural retreats, and 
Irving’s epithet of the ‘‘Sage of Saardam,’’ often repeated, 
suggests the well-known name for Jefferson, the ‘‘Sage of Mon- 
ticello.’’ The journeying of William on his raw-boned charger 
between the capital and his country home suggests the well- 
worn legend of Jefferson’s riding from Monticello to Wash- 
ington on inauguration day, and after hitching his horse to the 
rack like any good democrat, calmly proceeding to the Capitol 
to be invested with the authority of his office. Both men, again, 
were believers in government by proclamation, and the paral- 
lel between William’s fulmination of these new and dread- 
ful forms of warfare and Jefferson’s method of dealing with 
English aggression and insult is too strong to be disregarded. 
Both, finally, met disaster because they were unable to enforce 
their proclamations. The Dutch governor relied on windmills 
and a trumpet, while his ships emitted no other smoke of con- 
flict than angry puffs of tobacco; Jefferson relied on gunboats 
that were the subjects of derisive wit throughout his adminis- 
tration. Irving is fond of the phrase ‘‘ philosophic governor ;’’ 
the Federalists constantly referred to Jefferson as ‘‘the philo- 


sophie President.’ 
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Thus Irving’s Knickerbocker History has a new claim upon 
our attention. Antedating the Bigelow Papers by nearly forty 
years, it gave to American literature a book of high literary 
excellence which was also a commentary on contemporary pol- 
ities. In Irving’s work, as in Lowell’s, there is much that 
sprang from partisanship and sectionalism, but in both there 
is a body of thought that transcends party. As a rule, Irving 
is free from over-seriousness. There is no malice in what he 
says. A true humorist, keenly sensitive to the absurdities of 
polities, he wrote in the mood that produced Shakespeare’s in- 
comparable portraits of Dogberry and Justice Shallow. In 
this respect he differs from his contemporaries, who indeed 
ridiculed their opponents, yet lacked humor. Nevertheless, it 
would be an error to look upon him as a mere jester. The last 
chapter is wholly serious, and summarizes in fitting fashion 
not only his arraignment of feeble and ineffective administra- 
tion but also his contempt for ‘‘those clamorous patriots whose 
courage dwells but in the tongue,’’ and for ‘‘that insolence 
of speech, destitute of real force. ...which bespeaks the vanity 
rather than the spirit of a nation.’’ He writes a comedy of 
politics, but it is a comedy that provokes thoughtful laughter. 
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PUBLIC OPINION AND THE THIRD TERM 
TRADITION 


By CHARLES R. LINGLEY 


When President Wilson, in the New Freedom, said that 
present day America ‘‘is questioning its oldest practices as 
freely as its newest,’’ he probably did not have in mind the 
recent changes in public opinion on the subject of the number 
of terms which a President may properly serve. Yet it cannot 
be doubted that a considerable change has been going on in 
popular thinking on this question, due in part to the self-same 
spirit of the age which has stimulated critical examination of 
other ancient practices. Two ‘‘deadly parallels’’ will suffice 
to introduce my assertion, 

In October, 1895, the Review of Reviews declared that the 
Democrats must face the responsibility of giving the country 
a third-term candidate,—for it was at that time that agitation 
was rife for the nomination of Cleveland for a third election. 
Mr. Cleveland, it will be recollected, had already served as 
President, 1885-1889, and was now in the midst of a second, 
but non-consecutive term, which would come to an end March 
4, 1897. The chief question, the Review thought, was not the 
worthiness of the candidate, but the question of the term. ‘‘If 
the two-term custom is broken down there can be no argument 
against an indefinite number of terms.’’ Further, sentiment 
was ‘‘very strong’’ not only against a third term but even 
against two consecutive terms. Yet seventeen years later both 
words and music had changed. The conditions were the 
same,—a strong leader mentioned for a third non-consecutive 
term, precisely as Cleveland had been mentioned,—but this 
time, ‘‘There is no possible reason why he (Roosevelt) should 
not accept the Republican nomination.’’ 

The other example is still more convincing as an indication 
of the more recent attitude of prominent thinkers. In Actual 
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Government, published in 1903, Professor Albert Bushnell 
Hart of Harvard University said: ‘‘An effort was made to 
renominate Grant for a third term in 1880, four years after 
the end of his second term, but it failed, and the country is 
now absolutely set against third presidential terms under any 
circumstances.’’ (p. 266.) By 1912 Professor Hart was a 
prominent member of the Progressive Party and contributed 
to the Saturday Evening Post of May 18, 1912, an article en- 
titled ‘‘The Third-Term Ghost.’’ In it he declared: ‘‘There is 
a particulur'y active ghost who watches over the term and 
tenure of the president . . . He is always meandering 
up and down the crossing and blocking the road whenever 
anybody suggests that the fact that a man has been twice presi- 
dent of a bank is ordinarily the best reason why he should be 
chosen a third time . . . When you approach the ghost 
and ask him for a copy of his birth certificate, you put him 
in a quiver of distress at once.’’ In other words, in 1903 he 
judged public opinion to be ‘‘absolutely set’’ on a subject 
which appears in 1912 no more substantial than a ghost. 
These examples, it must be emphasized, are important, not 
as showing that the editorial genius of a magazine and the 
author of a text-book have been inconsistent, but that old 
opinions are changing and that ancient traditions, like ancient 


good, may become ‘‘uncouth.’’ Are the capacious recesses of 
the political attic to be opened to receive another immemorial 
tradition for safe-keeping, until such time as it ‘‘may come in 
handy’’? As these examples of changing public opinion can 
be many times duplicated, and as we have all supposed that 
the third-term tradition was an eternal part of our political 
practice, it may be worth while to see how the tradition arose, 
and how strong it has become. 

In seeking the beginnings of the opposition to a third presi- 
dential term, we are unable to meet all the demands of poetic 
justice. Washington did not, at least in intention, originate 
the tradition. ‘‘I can see no propriety,’’ he wrote to La- 
Fayette, ‘‘in precluding ourselves from the services of any 
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man, who on some great emergency shall be deemed univers- 
ally most capable of serving the public.’’ (There is such sat- 
isfaction in being able to quote Washington on one’s side of 
a controversy!) There is not the ‘‘least danger’’ that the 
president will be able to continue himself in office by intrigue. 
(Writings, Ford ed., XI, 257.) To be sure, he later said that 
“*the spirit of the government may render a rotation in the 
elective offices . . . more congenial with their (the people’s) 
ideas of safety and liberty.’’ Nevertheless his refusal to run 
a third time rested purely and simply on the desire to leave 
public office. Nor, at the outset, did the indefinite re-eligi- 
bility of the president excite any considerable amount of pub- 
lic comment. Of the several hundreds of amendments sug- 
gested during the years when the Constitution was being 
adopted and put into effect, only four dealt with the term 
and re-eligibility of the executive. Jefferson was sure that 
the lack of limitation was a defect. The president would be 
re-elected for life. Yet even Jefferson had to admit that the 
absence of a restriction has ‘‘scarcely excited an objection 
in America.’’ Nor did the tradition spring full-fledged into 
being with Jefferson’s well-known convictions on the subject. 
Fearing that indefinite re-eligibility might lead toward mon- 
archy, he hoped that Washington’s retirement, his own, and 
a ‘‘few more precedents’’ might settle the custom of limiting 
the president to two terms, and beget a disposition to estab- 
lish it by constitutional amendment. Publie opinion was 
probably not with him, as is indicated by the request of eight 
state legislatures,—among them at least five in the north,— 
that he consent to be a third-term candidate. There was, of 
course, some expressed approval of his decision to retire, but 
its volume, so far, as I can find out, was inconsiderable. 
Jefferson’s hopes were realized, however, and a few more 
precedents did establish a considerable public opinion in 
favor of the proposed limitation. The peculiar political sit- 
uation in 1823 ealled forth the first constitutional limitation 
to the term which ever passed either house of Congress. It 
was the close of the ‘‘era of good feeling,’’ and five competi- 
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tors were straining their nerves for the presidential prize. A 
contested election was likely, and attention was drawn to- 
ward the term and the method of election of the president. 
Among the constitutional amendments offered, one limiting 
the eligibility of the president to two terms passed the Senate 
36 to 3. The House failed to act. The debate over this amend- 
ment produced two suggestive points. Dickerson, the father 
of the resolution, thought that the examples of Washington, 
Jefferson, and Madison, in retiring from the presidency after 
two terms, had ‘‘aequired, in some degree, the force of law.”’ 
Senator Barbour moved to amend the resolution so as merely 
to prevent the president’s serving more than two successive 
terms. Barbour’s amendment was lost, and he, in favor of 
the principle of limitation, voted with the 36. Thus early 
is found the unwritten law of tradition and the difference be- 
tween three consecutive and three non-consecutive terms. 

Then came the election of 1824, contested, as had been 
anticipated. As no one received a majority of the electoral 
votes, although General Jackson controlled a plurality, the 
election went to the House of Representatives, in conformity 
with the terms of the Constitution. John Quincy Adams was 
here elected in a way that led the general’s friends to ery 
that a corrupt alliance had been entered into between Adams 
and Clay. Again a constitutional amendment limiting the 
president to two administrations was introduced in the Senate 
by Dickerson, who feared a tendency toward monarchy. 
Dickerson declared that nine-tenths of the people believed 
that the proposed amendment should have been part of the 
original Constitution. Johnson, of Kentucky, thought that 
“‘everybody’’ believed in the two-term custom. The Senate 
passed the amendment 32 to 7, but it was buried in the House 
without coming to discussion. 

For a time now the demand for a constitutional amendment 
on the subject became very large, perhaps the largest in our 
history. Session after session, it is to be found on the jour- 
nals of Congress. Opposition to Jackson fanned the demand 
for a single-term limit. Jackson himself, doubtless from other 
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motives, in six of his annual messages to Congress, urged an 
amendment limiting the presidency to one term of four or 
six years. In 1840, in a speech denouncing what he consid- 
ered the lawless usurpations of the Jackson-Van Buren re- 
gime, Henry Clay advocated an amendment limiting the presi- 
dent to a single term. The Whig platform of 1840, Har- 
rison, the successful candidate of that year, and Chief Justice 
Marshall, of the Supreme Court, all gave more or less hearty 
assent to the principle. ‘‘When the Whigs in 1841 read John 
Tyler out of the party they asserted in the manifesto that 
one term for the president was Whig doctrine, and they 
put the same pledge into their national platform in 1844. 
No fewer than forty-five times was a one-term limit amend- 
ment proposed between 1826 and 1846, among the sponsors 
being nine state legislatures. In 1839 John Quiney Adams 
said that the precedent established by Washington and Jef- 
ferson ‘‘has become a tacit subsidiary constitutional law. If 
not entirely satisfactory to the nation, it is rather by its ad- 
mitting one re-election than by interdicting a second.’’ 

The tradition once established undoubtedly grew stronger 

it is the way of traditions—although no opportunity pre- 
sented of trying its strength until General Grant’s time. 
President Grant tested the tradition thoroughly, even adding 
to it a codicil in the form of a precedent against a non-con- 
secutive third term. 

The sands of Grant’s second term were hardly half run 
out when it began to be suggested that he might run for a third 
time. Early in the discussion—more exactly, May 26, 1879 

the Pennsylvania state Republican convention adopted a 
eulogy of Grant and declared its ‘‘firm and unqualified ad- 
herence to the unwritten law’’ limiting the presidential serv- 
ice of any one man to two administrations, and it expressed 
an unalterable opposition ‘‘to the election . . . of any 
person for a third term.’’ These resolutions drew from Grant 
a letter saying that he did not want a third term and that he 
would not accept another nomination except under ‘‘such 


circumstances as to make it an imperative duty,—cireum- 
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stances not likely to arise.’’ At the same time he dropped 
into his letter a grain of mustard seed in the form of a re- 
minder that there was no constitutional provision restrain- 
ing the people from re-electing a president more than once. 
In other words, Grant’s personal opposition to a third term 
was not formidable, but the Pennsylvania resolution acted as 
a leader to a somewhat astonishing chorus on the part of the 
rest of the country. In Iowa the Democrats, Liberal Republi- 
cans, and Anti-Monopolists declared opposition to a third 
term, and the Republicans joined, although approving the 
administration of the President. Kentucky Republicans voted 
confidence in Grant, repelled the rumor that the President 
desired a third term as a ‘‘charge,’’ and thought the attempt 
to create the impression that ‘‘our patriotic President desires 
; a re-election for a third term is an absurd device to 
disrupt’’ the Republican party. The Maine Democrats were 
for one term, the Massachusetts Republicans against a third, 
and the Minnesota Republicans, likewise. Republican con- 
ventions in New Hampshire, Connecticut, New York, Ohio, 
Oregon, and Wisconsin all commended the administration, 
but condemned the third-term suggestion. The Democrats 
and the minor parties were nothing loth to add their mite 
of disapproval. And to cap the climax, Mr. Springer of II- 
linois introduced a resolution which passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives, 233 to 18, that any departure from the two-term 
precedent would be ‘‘unwise, unpatriotic, and fraught with 
peril to our free institutions.’’ There was no attempt to re- 
nominate Grant in the convention of the following year. 
After four years, however, the situation had greatly 
changed. The election of President Hayes had been over- 
clouded by a bitter dispute, he had received a quarter of a 
million fewer popular votes than his competitor, and his ad- 
ministration had not provided a basis for an enthusiastic and 
winnng campaign. General Grant was returning from a 
tour around the world, and was hailed by many as the one 
leader who could carry the party to victory. In order to 
start a vigorous movement for the General’s renomination, 
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the Pennsylvania Republican state convention was called 
early, February 4, 1880. Delegates pledged to Grant were 
elected. This time the leader chose a different melody, and 
a resolution repeating the anti-third-term sentiment of over 
four years previous was withdrawn without being pressed to 
a vote. Other Republican state conventions were divided into 
Grant and anti-Grant forces, but for the most part took no 
definite stand on the re-eligibility of the president. In New 
York the Republican convention instructed the delegates to 
vote for Grant as a candidate for the nomination, but also re- 
solved: ‘‘We also declare the objection to a third presidential 
term applies only to a third consecutive term and is utterly 
inapplicable to the re-election of General Grant.’’ If this 
attempt to explain away the tradition,—which obviously was 
that no man should serve more than two terms as president, 
—was sicklied o’er with the pale cast of the desire to nomi- 
nate a winning candidate, Former Senator Howe of Wiscon- 
sin, writing in behalf of Grant in the North American Re- 
view, (February, 1880), was able to outdo it. Senator Howe 
argued that the Springer anti-third-term resolution of 1875 
commended merely ‘‘retirement’’ after a second term, and 
that Grant had retired in strict accord with the precedents 
and the resolution! Just how many alternating retirements 
and reappearances the Senator would approve does not ap- 
pear. 

The Democrats, on the other hand, were troubled with no 
desire to explain away their resolutions of 1875 and reiter- 
ated them with fervor. Minnesota Democrats recalled the 
‘‘unwritten law,’’ and the platform of the Greenbackers ad- 
voeated a single term. Rhode Island Democrats called upon 
the people to rise against a ‘‘plot to overthrow a precedent 
as firmly established as the Constitution itself.’’ Opposition 
to another Grant regime was swelled by the efforts of the 
Republican Anti-Third-Term Convention which was held May 
6, and which reaffirmed the principles set forth in the resolu- 
tions of the Republican state convention of 1875 and 1876. 
For the most part, at least, this group seems to have been 
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composed of anti-Grant men. On the whole, it is apparent 
that the friends of Grant looked with equanimity on avoid- 
ing the third-term tradition, because they wanted Grant; and 
that the enemies of the General held up their hands in horror 
at breaking the precedents, because they disliked Grant. In 
the national Republican convention, Grant consistently polled 
304 to 314 votes of the 378 necessary for a choice, until 
eventually Garfield received the nomination, and a Grant sup- 
porter was given the vice-presidency. 

As far as my present purpose is concerned, the meaning 
of Grant’s connection with the third-term tradition is simple. 
The country was thoroughly hostile to the election of one 
man to the presidency for three successive times, but consider- 
able numbers of people, thinking Grant the only possible win- 
ner in 1880, found in the idea that three non-consecutive 
terms would not destroy the tradition, something which al- 
lowed them to choose the man whom they desired, and yet 
not break or appear to break the long-standing custom. How 
far this feeling permeated the rank and file of the people, 
it is impossible to guess. The Grant movement of 1880 was, 
to a very great extent, arranged by the politicians. On the 
whole, perhaps the result of the attempt was to strengthen 
the tradition by adding another precedent, and to append to 
the unwritten law a precedent against three terms even if 
non-consecutive. And so, an end to Grant! 

Fifteen years later—in 1895,—there was another third- 
term flurry, this time over Mr. Cleveland. President Cleve- 
land had served two terms separated by an interval of retire- 
ment. Should he now be renominated for a third non-con- 
secutive term? As the time approached when booms should 
be born, a New York World interview with Mr. W. C. Whit- 
ney, Mr. Cleveland’s Secretary of the Navy, stated that any 
Democrat who was asked for an opinion as to the best candi- 
date ‘‘wholly apart from any considerations of the feasibility 
or propriety of a third term,’’ would propose Cleveland. With 
this opening pistol shot, a gentle newspaper fire ran all along 
the line. The New York World (Democratic) scouted the un- 
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written law: ‘‘If the time ever comes—although we do not pre- 
dict that it ever will’’—when the American people wish to 
elect a man to the presidency three or four times, they will 
do so. The Springfield Republican (Independent) thought 
opposition to the third-term of ‘‘singular strength’’; and the 
Indianapolis News (Independent) believed the third-term 
‘*close akin to treason.’’ The New York Evening Post (Inde- 
pendent) thought that the popular prejudice was against a 
third term and that the only reason why Mr. Cleveland was 
thought of was the lack of candidates. On the whole, the 
slight information which I can gather from newspapers leads 
to the conclusion that Republican and Independent journals 
tended to emphasize the strength of the tradition, and that 
Democratic papers tended to look upon it in the light of a 
superstition, 

As events turned out, Mr. Cleveland had no chance what- 
ever of renomination in 1896, even if he had desired it, but 
the Grant edition of the ‘‘unwritten law’’ had received an- 
other precedent. It remained for Mr. Roosevelt, in 1904 and 
1905, seemingly to put an additional rivet into the already 
copper-bottomed tradition. On the occasion of his election 
in the fall of 1904 he said: ‘‘The wise custom which limits 
the president to two terms regards the substance and not the 
form, and under no circumstances will I be a candidate for 
or accept another nomination.’’ A year later, an Omaha 
newspaper urged that President Roosevelt would be com- 
pelled, under certain conditions, to be a candidate in 1908, 
and Mr. Roosevelt replied: ‘‘ You are authorized to state that 
I will not again be a candidate for the office of President of 
the United States. There are no strings to this statement. 
[ mean it.’’ (Stanwood, History of the Presidency, 1897- 
1909, p. 140.) These remarks seem to have been taken at the 
time to mean that Mr. Roosevelt was a believer in the ‘‘un- 
written law,’’ and was retiring permanently from presiden- 
tial aspirations. 

Other ways of gauging public opinion during the last fifty 
years also show that, on the whole, the American people still 
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adhered to the belief that no president should serve more 
than two terms. Indeed, there has been a great deal of senti- 
ment in favor of a limitation to one term,—this generally 
coupled with the lengthening of the term to six years. Presi- 
dent Hayes, in his inaugural address, recommended a con- 
stitutional amendment limiting the president to one six-year 
term. Mr. Cleveland, in his letter of acceptance in 1884, ad- 
vocated a constitutional amendment disqualifying the presi- 
dent for re-election. Harrison, writing some years after his 
term, noted that in practice popular opinion has limited 
eligibility to two terms, but thought that a longer term, 
coupled with ineligibility for re-election, would be wiser. Mr. 
Taft apparently is of much the same opinion. 

During the last twenty-five years over thirty constitutional 
amendments have been proposed in Congress limiting the 
president’s eligibility to one or two terms. Writers on polit- 
ical science and government have, with substantial unanimity, 
gauged public opinion as ranged on the side of the tradition. 
Ashley, The Federal State (1902), says that since Grant’s 
attempt in 1880, ‘‘it has become a practical impossibility for 
any one to break the ‘third term tradition.’’’ Other writers, 
whether commending the wisdom of the tradition or not, have 
emphasized its strength, and have seen no indications that 
the tradition might be approaching its end. 

That some change was taking place, however, is indicated 
by the history of two resolutions introduced in Congress dur- 
ing February, 1912. Mr. Slayden, of Texas, desiring the his- 
tory of Grant’s time to repeat itself, presented a resolution 
almost precisely like that so successfully suggested by Mr. 
Springer in 1875. Mr. Slayden desired Congress to go on 
record in the words of the Springer resolution that any de- 
parture from the ‘‘time-honored’’ custom which limits the 


‘ 


president to two terms, would be ‘‘unwise, unpatriotic, and 
fraught with peril to our free institutions.’’ But history, like 
a balky child, refuses to repeat itself when most desired to 
do so. The House refused even to debate the resolution, and 
it was freely admitted on both sides that its passage would 
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be an admission that Roosevelt, if nominated, could hardly 
be beaten and that he would be benefited whether the resolu- 
tion were passed or defeated. 

About the same time Senator Works of California pre- 
sented a constitutional amendment providing that the presi- 
dent should serve six years and be eligible for but one term. 
Early in the debate there was some expectation that a two- 
thirds majority for the resolution could soon be obtained 
and that the resolution could be sent before the state legis- 
fatures during the succeeding winter, but vigorous opposi- 
tion arose. Senator Borah opposed on the ground that in 
time of great danger the best man available might be the 
retiring president, who ought to be re-elected. Senator Clapp 
objected that the amendment placed a limit on the action 
of the people. Senator Lodge believed that the people are 
to be trusted to elect a man president two or three terms if 
they desire. Finally the resolution was amended to provide 
for a six-year term, no person to be eligible who has once 
held the office of president,—thus excluding Presidents Roos- 
evelt, Taft, and Wilson. In the amended form, the resolution 
passed 47 to 23 (25 not voting),—the affirmative vote being 
precisely the necessary two-thirds. The vote for the resolu- 
tion included all the Democrats voting,* except one, and 
eighteen or nineteen Republicans. The Progressive element 
voted nay: Borah, Bourne, Bristow, Clapp, LaFollette, and 
Poindexter. Mr. Roosevelt’s supporters were heartily op- 
posed to the measure, for reasons not difficult to fathom, and 
not hidden by them. Since its passage through the Senate 
the resolution has not been heard from, repeating thus the 
history of the projected amendments of 1824 and 1826. Out- 
side of Congress, opinion appears to have been divided some- 
what as it was in the Senate. In neither case, if my sources 
of information are typical, was any emphasis placed on danger 
of monarchy, Caesarism, and the like, in indefinite re-elegi- 
bility. The attitude of the opponents of the resolution is 


he Democratic platform of 1912 committed the party to the ad- 
vocacy oft a Single term. 
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typified in an article in The Outlook of May 25, 1912, en- 
titled ‘‘ Another Effort to Hamper the People.’’ It condemns 
the amendment as ‘‘based upon distrust’’ of the electorate, 
and declares that, in effect, the resolution says to the people, 
‘*‘You cannot be trusted to say whether you wish to revise 
your opinion.”’ 

When the clans began to gather for the preliminaries of 
the campaign of 1912, an important change in publie opinion 
became manifest. When Mr. Roosevelt announced his will- 
ingness to become a candidate for the Republican nomination, 
a storm of comment beat upon the question,x—‘Is Mr. Roose- 
velt’s present stand consistent with his declaration of 1904?”’ 
A few queried whether the third-term tradition was in danger. 
Friends of the Colonel brought up the reply of Grant and 
Cleveland times,—that the tradition is against three consecu- 
tive terms. But after this gale had blown over, little further 
was heard of the relation of Mr. Roosevelt’s candidacy to the 
third-term tradition. Even such hot shot as that of Mr. A. 
Maurice Low in Harper’s Weekly for September 14, 1912, 
failed to arouse a counter fire. The third term, declares Mr. 
Low, leads to ‘‘monarchy absolute and autocratic; Russia be- 
fore the Duma . . . Rome in the time of the Cwesars; 
France in the Middle Ages . . . It is the third term that 
every Democratic and Republican speaker should make the 
people remember.’’ Anti-third-term clubs, anti-third-term 
conventions, and anti-third-term agitation in general, so char- 
acteristic of Grant’s time, were oddly missing,— oddly, in 
view of the great strength which the tradition has had.t 
Nor has Mr. Roosevelt’s defeat ever been ascribed to dread 
of a third-term candidate. Nobody, probably, would serious- 
ly hold that any considerable number of votes were withheld 
from him because his election would break the tradition. The 
people were so absorbed in far larger issues, that the preserva- 
tion of a precedent was lost sight of. 

+The Outlook for March 23, 1912, divides about fifty newspapers 
throurhout the country into two groups, on the basis of their friendli- 
ness to, or their opposition to, the third-term tradition. The two groups 
are equal. It is hardly to be expected that so long a2 list of influential 


journals would have opposed the unwritten law at any previous time 
in our history. 
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As a matter of fact, there are points of view from which 
the tradition is not so strong as at first sight it seems. It is 
a somewhat astonishing fact that never has any amendment 
providing limitations on the re-eligibility of the president been 
sent to the people. Of the hundred and fifty or more resolu- 
tions presented in Congress for changing the tenure of the 
president, by far the greater number have carried some limi- 
tation on his re-eligibility. Yet none of these have ever passed 
both Houses. If such resolutions are proposed when some 
dominating personality would be affected, the innate demand 
for fair play dulls the efforts for a change. In the case of the 
Works resolution, the New York Evening Post remarked 
that the senators were thinking of personalities, and that 
debarring Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson was unfair. When 
the limitation has been proposed at other times, interest has 
been too slight to provide motive power for our heavy-moving 
amending machinery. Again, the tendency throughout the 
country during recent times is in the direction of greater, 
rather than smaller popular control. The most recent amend- 
ments of the Federal Constitution, concerning the popular elec- 
tion of senators and the imposition of an income tax, are de- 
signed to give wider latitude to the will of the people. The 
initiative, the referendum,—but why multiply examples? 
Nothing is more typical of the times in constitutional and pol- 
itical practice than the increasing democratization of govern- 
ment. In the face of such a strong current it is extremely 
improbable that future attempts to insert the third-term tra- 
dition into the Constitution will be more successful than the 
more than a hundred past attempts. The duration, then, of 
the present custom depends on tradition and on whatever of 
feeling there may be that the two-term limit is safer for the 
country than indefinite re-eligibility. 

From another point of view, also, the third-term tradition 
is weaker than it seems. The unwritten law is stronger or 
weaker according as some possible candidate is disliked or the 
reverse. The passage of the single-term amendments through 
the Senate in 1824-1826, seem, at least, to have been due to 
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willingness on the part of friends of competing candidates 
to get rivals out of the way after the least possible service. 
Clay’s advocacacy of the single term is open to the same 
suspicion and certainly was occasioned by his opposition to 
Jackson. The Whigs, during their quarrel with President 
Tyler, had every reason for declaring a single term the best 
length of service. In 1864, the Republican opponents of Lin- 
coln nominated John C. Fremont and declared that the single 
term policy ought to be maintained by constitutional amend 
ment. In 1872, the Labor Reformers and the Liberal Repub- 
licans, both out of sympathy with Grant, favored a single 
term. A plank in the platform of the former party feared 


that ‘‘power ever seeks to perpetuate itself . . . and . 
its prolonged possession in the hands of one person is always 
dangerous to the interests of a free people. . . .’’ George 


S. Boutwell, arguing for Grant in 1880, admits the ‘‘ general 
disinclination’’ to elect a man for a third term, but pleads 
for Grant nevertheless on the ground that he is needed to foil 
the conspiracy of the Democratic party to subjugate the 
country to the ideas and policies of the slave-holding class. 
In other words, victory for the party is more important than 
upholding a tradition. Stoughton, arguing for Grant in the 
same year, thinks the third-term tradition a ‘‘superstition’’ 
like expecting bad luck on Friday. The Democratic conven- 
tion of 1896, in the hands of Cleveland’s opponents, upholds 
the ‘‘unwritten law’’ that no man shall be eligible for a third- 
term in the Presidential office; while the gold wing of the 
party, friendly to Cleveland, tests his willingness to become a 
candidate for another term, and adopts a platform which is 
silent on the subject of the tradition. In 1908 Mr. Roosevelt’s 
grip on the Republican party machinery and on the rank 
and file of the organization was so strong that it is doubtful 
whether the third-term tradition could have beaten him had 
he given way to the considerable demand that he be a candi- 
date. Mr. Woodrow Wilson himself, writing in 1885, remarks: 
‘*A president is dismissed almost as soon as he has learned the 
duties of his office . . .’’ Except in so far as the veto power 
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gives the executive legislative authority, ‘‘the President might, 
not inconveniently, be a permanent officer.’’ 

The present situation, then, is somewhat as follows: The 
presidential third-term tradition has long been a strong one, 
although stoutly tested by so popular a hero as Grant. The 
present day tendency, however, is to cast aside all customs 
and precedents which do not stand the test of reason. The 
femininist movement is, if I interpret it rightly, supported 
by people who believe that they are attacking forces lying 
behind high intrenchments composed of little but tradition 
and sentiment. The growing numbers of people who con- 
sider our legal forms antiquated are applying to them the 
touchstone of reason, and are finding them, at least in their 
own opinion, devoid of any authority save that of custom and 
‘‘what has always been the practice.’’ Without multiplying 
examples, there is no doubt but that present day America 
‘‘is questioning its oldest practices as freely as its present.’’ 

To the number of people who feel that the third-term tra- 
dition does not stand the test of reason, must be added the 
supporters of Mr. Roosevelt, whose compunctions about elect- 
ing a president more than twice have melted in the benign 
rays of the Colonel’s influence. Of these, more than four 
million voted in 1912. The two classes mentioned comprise 
9 very large body of people, more than enough to prevent the 
passage of any constitutional limitation of the president to 
one or two terms, particularly under a system which is as 
difficult of amendment as ours. And finally, if the two classes 
continue to grow, and if Mr. Roosevelt’s hold on the Pro- 
gressive Party endures, the country will become so accus- 
tomed te the possibility of a third term that the reality will 
be but a slight transition from the potentiality. ‘‘Seen too 
oft, familiar with her face,’’ 
pitying,—shall we embrace? 


we have already endured, are 





HOW WE APPEARED TO A GERMAN POET IN 1832 
By AARON SCHAFFER 


“O wad some Pow’'r the giftie gie us.” 


Most of us are familiar with the fact that, after the War of 
the Revolution, this country began to be highly idealized in 
the minds of European poets. As a rule, poets are said to be 
beings untrammeled by the grossness of material life, who 
preach a love for the good and beautiful, and hope for nothing 
less than the regeneration of mankind. To such men, the ideas 
expressed in “‘liberty’’ and ‘‘equal representation’’, the war- 
eries of the thirteen colonies, seem nobler and loftier than they 
do to the average human being. Thus, when Coleridge and 
Southey, in their youth, were haunted by the ideals of pan- 
tisocracy and communal ownership of property, the place that 
most naturally occurred to them, in which to put these prin- 
ciples into effect, was, of course, America, the land in which 
so many had died for their rights. It may, in all truthfulness, 
be observed that Coleridge and Southey acted very wisely in 
remaining in England, for they would probably have suffered 
a grave disillusionment, had they carried their fantastie plan 
into operation. Dickens, letting his immortal hero, Martin 
Chuzzlewitt, speak for him, or speaking for himself in his 
American Notes has given vent to this feeling of disillusion- 
ment in a not altogether complimentary picture of ourselves 
and our institutions as we and they appeared in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. Another picture, not so familiar 
to the American public, but almost as striking as that of Dick- 
ens, was furnished by the German poet, Nikolaus Franz 
Niembsch von Strehlenau, or simply, to use the name by which 
he is better known, Nikolaus Lenau. 

Lenau, a Hungarian by birth, received his education in Vi- 
enna, and grew up chiefly amidst German surroundings. In 
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1832, at the age of thirty, he came into contact with what is 
now known as the ‘‘Swabian School’’ of German poetry, and 
through its aid published his first volume of verse. But with 
the patronage of this circle, he also shared its restlessness; by 
nature extremely pessimistic and melancholy, he felt that he 
was not enjoying a full measure of spiritual liberty in Austria. 
Like the French writer, Chateaubriand, he felt drawn irresist- 
ibly towards America. The red man, the boundless stretches 
of forest land, the roar of the mighty Niagara—all these he 
surrounded with the glamor of the unseen and longed-for. He 
desired the freedom of interminable spaces, in which he could 
permit his mind to ramble at will, and grapple with the higher 
problems of life. Besides, what surroundings could be more 
conducive to poetical inspiration than the valleys of the Mis- 
sissippi and the Susquehanna, the sublime gorge of the Niagara, 
and the cloud-enwrapped summits of the Alleghanies? Steam- 
ship companies, well aware of the restlessness pervading all 
Europe during this period, had their agents everywhere, prom- 
ising immediate riches, and painting in glowing colors the 
wonders of America and of the American climate. Lenau, run 
down in health as well as in finances, hoped to retrieve both in 
this ‘‘land of freedom.’’ How, he hardly asked himself; the 
mere anticipation of such an achievement was sufficient to keep 
him in a buoyant frame of mind. 

As early as 1831 the idea of a trip to America occupied the 
poet’s imagination. Early in the next year he subscribed to 
an agricultural company, from which he was to receive a stip- 
ulated amount of land upon his arrival in this country. His 
preparations were very meagre. Although he was to become 
a farmer and his knowledge of matters agricultural was prac- 
tically nil, he did not allow such a minor detail to trouble him. 
He read a few books concerning North America, which only 
served to heighten his impression of a wild land, peopled by 
uncivilized men and strange beasts. Instead of laying in a 
good stock of clothing and money, he provided himself with 
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weapons wherewith to defend himself against Indians and 
opossums! 

The first mention of Lenau’s proposed trip to America, in 
his correspondence, is found in a letter to his very intimate 
friend Mayer in Waiblingen, under date of Mareh 13, 1832. 
He informs him that he intends to set sail for America on or 
about the first of May, and states that he has bought several 
shares in the Stuttgart Immigrant Union, a society consisting 
of approximately two hundred souls, whose aim was to found 
a settlement on the banks of the Missouri. If this country 
should please him, and he is sure it would, he would remain 
here about five years. ‘‘There,’’ he writes, ‘‘I will train my 
imagination in the school of the primeval forests’’ (a term of 
which he is very fond) ‘‘and complete the artistic education 
of my soul.’’ His friends, Mayer, Kerner, Schurz, and others, 
pleaded with him constantly to give up this will-o’-the-wisp 
plan of settling in a country absolutely unknown to him, where 
he was bound to endure all sorts of hardships, but he remained 
steadfast. 

On the 25th of June, 1832, Lenau embarked down the Rhine 
for Amsterdam, and his passage on the most glorious river in 
Europe cheered him considerably for the much more difficult 
voyage across the Atlantic. His eager desire to begin his new 
life had obtained such complete mastery over him that he was 
very little interested by the phenomena of Dutch activity, as 
they exhibited themselves to him in the Rhine districts and in 
Amsterdam. In a leter to Schurz from this city, he discusses 
his plans, which are already materially different from those 
he expounded to Mayer only three months before. He is to 
sail, he writes, on an East-Indiaman, the ‘‘Baron van der 
Kapellen,’’ bound for Baltimore. He has with him a servant, 
one Philip Huber, who is to be his right-hand man in Auierica. 
He hopes to buy about a thousand acres, and to install Huber 
as overseer over them. Under this man’s able supervision, he 
is sure the land will prove very fruitful, even after he himself 


has returned to his native country. He expects to earn from 
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his holdings an income of no less than three thousand dollars 
annually, which will be sent to him in Austria by the overseer, 
and he will thus be enabled to turn all his attention to the com- 
position of poetry, without being troubled by the more prosaic 
worries of life. He would spend three or four weeks in Amer- 
ica, oiling the wheels of his new enterprise and visiting the 
places he was anticipating with so much delight, and would 
then return to home and friends, where he has the opportunity 
of obtaining a sinecure in the University of Tiibingen. How 
much less enthusiastic Lenau has already become! 

As he was a nobleman, Lenau found himself appointed the 
leader of the motley band of immigrants about to set out from 
Amsterdam. But once the trip begun, many things conspired 
to rob him of the anticipated pleasure of the ocean voyage. 
Lenau’s travelling companions were coarse, misery-stricken 
people. The ship was a squalid, leaky hulk, which was buffeted 
about upon the waves like a child’s toy, and caused its inmates 
infinite discomfort. And to eap it all, Lenau himself was 
stricken with scurvy, which annoyed and depressed him to such 
an extent that he no longer thought of remaining in America 
for five years, but resolved to return to his native land at the 
earliest possible opportunity. 

After a fearfully long and agonizing voyage, Lenau arrived 
in the Chesapeake Bay on the 8th of October, when he was 
removed from the ship, along with the other passengers, and 
taken to Baltimore in a small boat. From this city he wrote 
Schurz, on October 10, an exceedingly lengthy and remarkable 
letter, in which he expresses several noteworthy opinions on 
the few Americans he had already met: ‘‘ After a very long 
trip, lasting ten weeks, I have at last arrived in America. I 
am now richer by one posession than I was before, namely, in 
the fact that I have made the acquaintance of the sea. After 
landing on American soil, in the Baltimore harbor, we were 
conducted to a farmhouse about a half-mile distant. The nu- 
merous inhabitants of the house received us rather pleasantly. 
The women and children were over-dressed. I was surprised 
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at the ostentatiousness of this solitary, remote farmhouse, as 
well as the glitter and tastelessness of the wearing apparel. 
The people offered us ‘Cider’ (I hate to write out the name of 
this wretched beverage in German characters) and butter and 
bread. The latter was good, but the former 





! The American 
has no wine, no nightingale. Brother, these Americans are 
incredibly loathsome, small-merchant souls. Dead to all the 
enjoyments of the mind and heart are they. A Niagara-voice 
is necessary to teach these rascals that there are higher gods 
than those that are struck in the Mint. One need only see these 
fellows in the hotel in order to hate them forever. A long table, 
on either side fifty chairs; edibles cover the entire table. The 
meal bell rings and a hundred Americans rush in, no one looks 
at the other, no one speaks a word, each one seizes his plate, de- 
vours his food in haste, and then jumps up, throwing his chair 
back, and rushes off to earn more dollars. I shall remain here 
only a few days, then travel to Niagara, and after that, as soon 
as I find a good opportunity, home once more. I have high an- 
ticipations for the cataract and the primeval forests; these 
alone, I hope, will be a rich reward for the entire trip.’’ Dur- 
ing his three weeks’ stay in Baltimore, Lenau put up at the 
Exchange Hotel, a hostelry very much in vogue in its day, but 
now long ago torn down. 

Having arranged for the purchase of four hundred acres of 
land in Pennsylvania, Lenau set out from Baltimore for his 
new farm, on horseback. He had learned a little English sev- 
eral years before, so that he did not experience much difficulty 
in getting directions as to the roads and in obtaining provi- 
sions and lodgings. His immediate destination was the small 
town of Economy in Pennsylvania. En route, he made a halt 
of a few days in a village called Bedford in the same state, 
where he learned to know several Americans whose friendliness 
softened a bit the harsh impressions he had acquired of the 
inhabitants of this country. In one tiny manufacturing town, 
he visited a mill where, as he himself confesses, ‘‘he became 
sick and uncomfortable upon beholding so many wheels and 
spindles.’’ His passion for primeval forests was feasting to 
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satiety on the endless miles of woods he had to traverse, while 
many a night he lodged in a rough blockhouse. Finally, 
towards the end of autumn, he arrived on his ‘‘estate.’’ But 
the weather was so unfavorable that it was impossible for 
him to think of undertaking any agricultural enterprises at 
this season, so that he spent his days in roving and his nights in 
the blockhouse that served him as home. Besides, he saw that 
material gains would come to him only after the hardest and 
most persevering toil. He shuddered to conceive of such a 
prosaic future, and preferred to spend his time wandering 
through the forests, composing poetry, and playing his fiddle 
rather than in making plans for the cultivation of his farm 
and the marketing of his products. 

The cold and sleet brought misfortune upon Lenau. While 
tramping, lightly clad, through a stretch of woods on the 
Christmas day after his arrival in America, he was overtaken 
by a heavy snowstrom, and arrived at his blockhouse in a piti- 
ful condition. He suceumbed to an attack of rheumatism, and 
was nursed by his faithful servant, Philip Huber, the man who 
was to be left behind on the farm after Lenau’s return to 
Europe, and whose chief care it was to be to send his master 
regularly the yearly income of his estate. 

Upon his recovery, the poet betook himself to Pittsburgh, 
where he was taken in by a kindly German family of the name 
of Bolz. Lenau had been recommended to these people while 
he was yet in Europe, by a common Swabian friend, and his re- 
ception at the hands of his future hosts was very warm-hearted. 
Lenau’s time was now spent either in Pittsburgh, or in Econ- 
omy and Lisbon, two small manufacturing towns on the out- 
skirts of the larger city, and, like most American villages of 
the day, badly-paved, poorly-lighted, and in many other de- 
tails well suited to confirm in the stranger the disgust that had 
taken hold of him since his arrival in the Western Hemisphere. 
In Economy he was befriended by a colony of emigrants from 
Wiirtemberg, whose thrifty and extremely business-like sys- 
tem had placed them well on the road to prosperity. These 
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people had already learned to love their new home, and at- 
tempted to wean Lenau from his detestation of American life 
and customs. Failing in this, they tried to persuade him, at 
least to soften the tone of some of the poems that he read them. 
The members of the colony took a deep interest in this queru- 
lous, impractical foreigner. Once he abandoned the house at 
which he had been lodging, without any previous warning as 
to his intentions and leaving behind all his baggage. Several 
of his self-appointed benefactors organized themselves into a 
searching party, and after a weary three-days’ hunt, they came 
upon him lying upon a rock, half-dead from the cold. They 
brought him again to their village, where they soon nursed 
him back to a state of convalescence. On the 28th of February, 
1833, while still confined to his bed, he wrote to Schurz, in- 
forming him of the predicament he was in as well as of the 
fact that he had suffered with rheumatism during the early 
winter, and telling him of his plans of sailing from New York 
for Europe some time during April or May. 

On the 5th of March, now fully recovored, he wrote from 
Lisbon to his friend Emilie Reinbeck in Stiittgart, an exceed- 
ingly individual letter, which I have translated here practically 
in full: ‘‘ How do I like it in America? First of all, rough clim- 
ate. To-day is the fifth of March, and I am sitting by the fire- 
place; outside lies a deep snow, and I have a hole in my head 
from a nasty fall on the ice yesterday. The paths of liberty 
are very rough; but the hole in my head is rather good. I be- 
lieve that my last thoughts of a further preregrination for the 
purpose of finding happy people and, particularly, a better 
life on earth will fly out of my head through this hole. 

‘**Secondly, rough people. Their roughness, however, is not 
that of savage, powerful natures, but is of a tame sort, and, 
consequently, doubly repugnant. Biiffon was right in saying 
that, in America, men and beasts degenerate steadily from age 
to age. I have never yet seen here a courageous dog, a spirited 
horse, or a compassionate human being. Nature is here terribly 
torpid. As you know, there are no nightingales here, indeed, 
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no songbirds at all. Nature never feels so happy or depressed 
that she must sing. She has no soul and no imagination, and 
therefore cannot give these qualities to her creatures. It is 
truly sad to see these burnt-out human beings in their burnt- 
out forests. In particular, the immigrant Germans have made 
a fatal imprssion upon me. As soon as they are here only a few 
years, they lose every spark of the fire which they bring with 
them from their land. They admit that themselves: ‘In Ger- 
many I was quite another person,’ said one, ‘there I would 
have cuffed the ears of any one who would have addressed me 
in such a way,’ ete. The worst product of the evil conditions 
in Germany is the consequent immigration to America. Here 
are malicious winds, slinking death. In the great American 
mist, the veins of love are easily opened, and it bleeds to death 
unnoticed. I don’t know why I always had such a longing for 
America. But I do know. John was baptized in the wilder- 
ness. I was also drawn into the wilderness, and truly a sort 
of baptismal has taken place in my soul. Perhaps I have been 
cured by it; my future life will show that. In this vast, long 
solitude, without friend, without Nature, without a single joy, 
I was soon led to enter a period of introspection, and to form 
many a wholesome resolution for later years. America, truly, 
is much to be recommended as a school for renunciation. When 
such a long, lonely winter is spiced with violent rheumatic 
pains and sleepless nights, as was the case with me, one must 
needs be of a frozen disposition, if he were not a little more 
sensible in the spring than he had been in the autumn. Next 
month I shall set sail from New York. I hope to be in Stitt- 
gart by the 15th of May, and spend several days there in the 
circle of my friends. America is the true land of the setting 
sun, the West of humanity, but the Atlantic is the isolating 
girdle for the soul and for all higher forms of life.’ 

On the following day, March 6, Lenau wrote to Joseph 
Klemm in Vienna an epistle every whit as interesting as the 
one just quoted. Some of its more important statements are 
as follows: ‘‘Here they live in a strange, cold cheerfulness 
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which borders on the uncanny. This is, I am perfectly cer- 
tain, the work of Nature. Nature herself is cold. The con- 
formation of the mountains, the indentations of the valleys, 
everything is monotonous and lacking in phantasy. Even 
man here has no voice for song. I have attended several mu- 
sical gatherings where young ladies sang (?) for us. Their 
tone was really to be compared to the one which is produced 
when one runs a moist finger along the edge of a zlass filled 
with water 





a peculiarly shrill sound, which reminds one im- 
mediately of the call of the seagull. I listened with much hor- 
ror, for I perceived in every note the resonance of a terrible 
inner hollowness. These ladies, too, do not look one in the face ; 
they only glance. I can merely praise the American fair sex for 
the fact that it could never become dangerous to my peace of 
mind. But particularly striking are the high reverence and 
the gallantry with which the married men conduct themselves 
towards their wives. Thus, for instance, the husbands in the 
cities go to the vegetable markets with baskets on their arms, 
and purchase the household necessities, while the wives rock 
themselves very comfortably and idly on rocking-chairs con- 
structed for that purpose. The women are almost worshipped. 
I have already put the secret, bold question to myself as’ to 
whether the basis for this phenomenon is not related to the one 
which makes a number of German mountain-peoples consider 
their cretins holy beings. I don’t know. The cause is not to 
be found in the edueation of the men, which, to be sure, de- 
mands also gallantry toward the ladies. The education of the 
Americans is purely mercantile, technical. Here the practical 
man is revealed in all his fearful prosiness. But this very cult 
is not a system methodically learned from within; it is pro- 
duced, forcibly and swiftly, by external conditions; it is with- 
out foundation and hovers in the air with difficulty. 
Agriculture is still in a very crude state. That is why I style 
all American industry and commerce ‘foundation-less.’ The 
latter is already rapidly decaying, and is doomed to sink still 
further, as well-informed merchants have told me, because it 
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rests upon an utterly forced credit, which must fall to pieces 
as soon as the special bank system—a favorite idea of the ignor- 
ant President Jackson—is done away with. I believe I can 
designate the character of all American institutions, including 
even its politics, by the expression ‘Foundationlessness.’ One 
should not think that the American loves his native country, 
or that he has a native country. Every individual in the land 
toils and lives in the republican frame, because through it, and 
only so long as through it, his private property is protected. 
What we eall ‘fatherland’ is here only a ‘property insurance.’ 
The American knows nothing, sees nothing, but money ; conse- 
quently, the state is no spiritual, moral institution (which 
idea is conveyed by the term ‘fatherland’) but a mere material 
convention. The fact that the American has suffered wounds 
for his Republic proves nothing; that, perhaps, most Amer- 
icans would sacrifice themselves in the event of a hostile attack, 
proves nothing. How loose the connection of the free Amer- 
ican states is, how utterly based upon a material foundation, 
you can judge from what has happened recently: South Caro- 
lina wishes to secede from the Union because the tariff is too 
uncomfortable. Perhaps you will answer me with the state- 
ment that ‘all states are held together chiefly through motives 
governed by the senses.” Good! But don’t make so much ado 
then, about this or that form of state. The American streets, 
as well as their houses and beds, are uncomfortable. I am just 
in observing that uncongenial people do not pay much atten- 
tion to comfort. One ean’t find here a soft bed, a pleasing 
writing-table, a good pen—the pen-knives are dull, the ink 
thick, and—most annoying of all—the children’s room, with its 
ear-splitting noises, abuts right into the study room. It is 
wonderful how quickly the most violent feelings cool off here. 
Love for the German fatherland passes over, among the immi- 
grants, even into hate and vilification.”’ 

On March 15, Lenau entered into a contract with a German 
immigrant concerning the land which he had bought on his 
arrival in Baltimore, and upon which he had based such high 
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hopes. The land was rented for a period of eight years, the 
rent to total $800, payable in yearly installments. After the 
minor details had been settled, the poet, with his new tenant 
as guide, made a hasty trip on horseback to the Niagara. This, 
too, though it impressed him deeply, fell short of his expecta- 
tions. Leaving the cataract, he pressed on down through the 
Hudson valley, to the beauties of which he did not remain im- 
pervious, and soon reached the city of New York. With the 
assistance of several obliging officials, he completed his ar- 
rangements for his return to Europe, for which continent he 
embarked in the early part of May. The voyage, though pleas- 
anter than the poet’s first crossing, was tedious, as it lasted 
close to two months. June was almost past when he set foot 
in Bremen. He scarcely stopped in this city, but hastened to 
his beloved Swabia, to home and friends. He was heartily 
glad to get back to his country, and when asked by one of his 
friends his opinion of the United States, he replied: ‘‘They 
are ‘blighted,’ not ‘United’ States’’ (verschweinte, nicht 
vereinte Staaten). 

The year spent by Lenau on the American continent was 
marked by continual disillusionment. Only three things in 
this country, he told a friend after his return to Germany, had 
left on him a lasting impression. These were an almost extinct 
primeval forest in the more westerly regions, the Hudson val- 
ley, and the Niagara. But if Lenau the man did not gain much 
by the trip, Lenau the poet reaped a goodly harvest. Although 
his tone became even more skeptical and melancholy than it 
had been, his breadth of outlook was now greatly increased ; 
the solitude of the ocean and of the American forests had deep- 
ened him, and endowed him with more poetic energy. How- 
ever, of the numerous poems composed during this year, very 
few deal with America and her people. The ten weeks con- 
sumed in crossing the Atlantic from Amsterdam to Baltimore 
gave rise to a series of four poems, which he grouped under 
the general title of ‘‘ Atlantica,’’ each describing a different 
mood of the boundless sea, and all pervaded with a harrowing 
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sense of doubt and hesitancy. The tone of the poems can be 
easily perceived in stanzas like the following: 


“*Tract Natur auf allen Wegen 
Einen grossen ew’gen Schmerz, 
Den sie nur als Muttersegen 
Heimlich strémet in das Herz?’’* 
—(‘‘ Meerestille.’’) 


The mighty Niagara, which the poet had expected would 
imbue him with so powerful an inspiration, is the subject of 
only two poems, both very short, ‘‘Niagara’’ and ‘‘ Verschie- 
dene Deutung’’ (‘‘Different Interpretation’’), found in the 
second series of ‘‘Reiseblatter’’ (‘‘Leaves of a Journey’’). 
This little collection, contains thirteen poems, and in the first 
series of the same name are included seven somewhat longer 
metrical attempts. All of these were written in this country. 
In one of them, the rough blockhouse in which the poet spent 
a few months forms the subject, while the Indian aborigines 
receive a rather stereotyped treatment in ‘‘Der Indianerzug’”’ 
(‘The Mareh of the Indians’’) and ‘‘Die drei Indianer’’ 
(‘‘The Three Indians’’). Although not highly pleased with 
the republican form of government as he saw its workings 
here, he wrote nevertheless in his blockhouse a warm ‘‘Pro- 
test’’ against the institution of monarchy. The primeval 
forest, one of the regions in which his imagination loved to 
wander before he had ever seen them, are remembered in two 
poems, ‘‘ Wiinsch’’ (‘‘A Wish’’) and ‘‘Der Urwald’’ (‘‘The 
Primeval Forest’’). The seventy odd lines of the latter reek 
with pessimistic disillusionment, for which the reader is pre- 
pared from the very first verse: ‘‘This is a land full of phan- 
tastic deception’’; from this land the birds and blossoms of the 
forest have departed, taking with them the ‘‘beautiful flowers 
of anticipation,’’ which have been cherished in the poet’s soul: 


*“Does Nature bear, on all her roads, 
A great, unceasing pain, 

Which she, as blessing, on me loads, 
To fill my heart and brain?” 
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The longest verse productions completed in America by 
Lenau were his ‘‘ Ahasuer der ewige Jude’’ (‘‘ Ahasuerus, the 
Wandering Jew’’), and ‘‘Die Marionetten’’ (‘‘The Mario- 
nettes’’), the latter sombre and weird, written in the metre 
of Dante’s Divine Comedy, and strongly emulating the 


, 


horrors of ‘‘The Inferno.’’ ‘‘The Marionettes’’ is in three 
parts; the first, which serves as introduction, was written in 
December, 1831, and the remaining two during the American 
trip. Of the few other poetical products of Lenau’s pen from 
this period, only one, ‘‘An mein Vaterland,’’ is worthy of 
notice here. It is permeated with a bitter feeling of home- 
sickness, and closes with the following tearful tribute: 


‘*Nun denk ich dein, so sehnsuchtschwer, 
Wo manches Herz mir hold, 
Und stréme dir in’s dunkle Meer 
Den warmen Thrinensold!’’t 
*"I think of you so longingly, 
Your gracious mem’ry cheevs; 


I drop into the restless sea, 
My toll of burning tears.” 














HENRY LAURENS OF SOUTH CAROLINA * 
By D. D. WALLACE 


Henry Laurens presents a fine type of American character. 
Not only is it strengthening to know and feel its force, but 
it is instructve to discover its sources. No man in our his- 
tory recalls more strongly the value of the contribution to our 
life-stock, our social and political ideals, made by the Hugue- 
not. Laurens was of pure French Huguenot ancestry on both 
sides, and no fruit ever bred truer to its parent stem. His 
father, born in New York, was the son of refugees from the 
persecutions of Louis XIV. Laurens exhibits all the rigid 
integrity of the Puritan, but none of his uglier traits of in- 
tolerance and rawboned immunity to culture. Though he 
moved easily among the English elements of Charleston, with 
its social and religious traditions, he and his family were like 
strata which lie among others of different composition—com- 
formable but distinct. 

The study of Laurens cannot fail to reveal the vitally 
creative character of the mid-eighteenth century in American 
history. Our political and social institutions were then being 
given a direction which will determine the fundamentals of 
American history for centuries to come. The study is the 
more fascinating because of the comparative smallness of the 
stage, the fewness of the actors, and in many instances their 
striking personalities, which enables the meaning of the forces 
at work to reach our minds with almost the clearness of a 
drama. 

The history of colonial South Carolina is marked by a pe- 
culiarity found to no such degree in any other province; the 
leadership, even the dominance, in politics, business, and so- 
cial life of a city, and a city remarkable for its proportion 
~ *The Life of Henry ——, with a sketch of the life of Lieutenant- 


Colonel John Laurens. By D. D. Wallace, 539 pp. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York and London, 1915. 
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of rich, able, and cultured men. Along with these went the 
rich coast country planter class; and back of these was the 
rapidly developing back country of small white farmers; 
while in as glaring contrast as can be imagined with all this 
was the primitive barbarism of the African, on whose toil 
so much of the splendor rested. To know Laurens is to know 
almost every side of this wonderful life of activity and con- 
flict, actual and potential; for he touched the life of his state 
and country at well-nigh every important point. Probably 
the life of no other South Carolinian could teach so much, 
and in such well balanced proportion of our history from 
1724 to 1792. As we follow him from his home to church, to 
his counting house, to the plantation, to the legislative as- 
sembly, to the dueling ground, to the Indian war, to the open- 
ing back country or to the new colony of Georgia, to Congress 
to the Tower of London or Geneva or Paris, and back to his 
war-searred native state, we see in his career and character 
in turn the most beautiful fruits of parenthood in the respect 
and friendship between himself and his children, the devout 
Christian fifty years ahead of his time in tolerance, the keen- 
est of merchants, developing from the enthusiastic importer 
of slaves to one of the earliest of Southern abolitionists, the 
wealthy planter who can remember in directing his twenty 
thousand acres to remind a distant overseer in to ‘‘be kind 
to Berom in his affliction,’’ the patriotic legislator immovable 
alike against the encroachments of royalty and the ranting of 
demagogues, the shrewd land speculator, the respected Presi- 
dent of the Continental Congress, the trusted friend ‘‘whom 
Washington could love and lean upon,’’t the intimate of ad- 
ranced political and philosophical thinkers in England, the 
most spirited of state prisoners, and the cheerful rebulder 
of the ruins of war. 

Of the few incidents which I can touch in this brief sketch, 
one of the most interesting is Laurens’s connection with the 
foreign slave trade. In the eighteenth century no odium at- 
tached in either England or America to the importation of 


*Tyler’s Literary History of the American Revolution, Vol. II, p. 244. 
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negroes. Not only the most respected merchants, but public 
officials of high standing, openly amassed wealth in this way. 
Richard Oswald, for instance, one of Laurens’s most intimate 
‘‘African merchant’’ and the signer of the 
treaty of peace acknowledging American independence. One 


friends, was an 


of Laurens’ first enterprises as a rising young merchant was 
a trip through a number of leading English cities in 1748 
and 1749 seeking business connections, when he did not fail 
to circulate the news, fresh from Carolina, ‘‘that negroes 
would sell at a monstrous price.’’ The colonial ‘‘ planters are 
full of money,’’ the young merchant wrote a few years later, 
*fand ready to take twice as many negroes as they can get.’’ 
The New England merchants, Judge Story declared as late as 
1819, were steeped in the slave trade to their very mouths. 

Thus the greed of British capitalists, American merchants, 
and Southern planters fixed the destiny of a fair young 
country and riveted upon it its ‘‘one insoluble problem,’’ to 
remain to vex us for centuries after the the bonds have been 


ce 


struck from the instruments of their money-getting. If any 
illustration were needed of the peril of entrusting the destiny 
of a country to the policy of a group of pushing capitalists, 
the history of the colonial slave trade, debauching the moral 
sense of almost every one and blinding all but a few clear 
eyes, could supply it. 

Yet even at the height of this mad race for wealth, a few 
refused to engage in the slave trade; though those who, like 
the Quakers and John Wesley, named the institution of 
slavery itself for what it was, ‘‘the sum of all villanies,”’ 
were few indeed. Gabriel Manigault, one of the most ad- 
mirable characters in colonial South Carolina, and perhaps 
the richest of her merchants, always refrained from the traf- 
fic; and Henry Laurens’s younger brother, James, himself a 
rich Charleston merchant, wrote Henry in 1773: 

“*T disapprove and will have no concern in the Guinea 
trade. You may remember I refused it in the year 1767 when 
you were so kind as to make me an offer of your interest in 
that business, and thank God neither my circumstances or in- 
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clination make it more necessary to engage in new enterprises 
now.’’ 

Henry Laurens himself never re-entered the traffic after 
its prohibition by the colonial Assembly during 1766, ’68, 
and ’69; and by 1776 he was an avowed emancipationist. 
During the war he finally accepted the proposal of his son, 
Lieutenant-Colonel John Laurens, for negro troops, and as- 
sisted in passing through Congress a recommendation to South 
Carolina to raise such forees—a proposal which she indig- 
nantly spurned, without, however, losing her esteem for her 
distinguished sons, its advocates. The sentiment for emanci- 
pation had been held by Henry Laurens’s father, and it never 
died in the family, as such sentiments did later among most 
Southerners who had held them, in the face of the bitter 
attacks of the Northern abolitionists. 

Laurens’s business as a trader and planter supplies a great 
quantity of information on slave prices, business customs, 
plantation management, the relations of master, mistress, over- 
seers, plantation laborers, ete., and proves that even the largest 
and most successful men of affairs could find time to be hu- 
mane if they would. There was plainly a great deal of hu- 
man kindness, and also much severity and callous indiffer- 
ence to suffering; though the evidence connected with the 
life of one man affords no accurate gauge of their relative 
proportions. 

Laurens’s attitude during the Stamp Act crisis reminds 
us how easily we may fail to appreciate the position of the 
conservative, loyal, law-abiding American in the troubles that 
led to the Revolution. He opposed that measure as ill-advised 
and unjust, though strictly legal; but he opposed still more 
the mob violence by which many of his fellow-citizens sought 
to secure its repeal. The fact that the close of the incident 
left him practically as firmly loyal a British subject as be- 
fore emphasizes the truth, to which so much more attention 
has been paid of recent years than formerly, that the causes: 
of the final separation from the mother-country were to a great 
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extent of older standing and deeper significance than the im- 
mediate issue of Parliamentary taxation. 

An instructive study is to follow the process by which this 
rich merchant and planter, naturally of conservative tempera- 
ment, was transformed into a revolutionist. The fact that 
such men as Laurens all up and down the land came finally 
to resist the British Government is excellent testimony to the 
justification of the Revolution. Laurens’s transformation 
seems to be marked by four stages, all of which fell later 
than the Stamp Act. First was a vexatious and costly ex- 
perience at the hands of the corrupt and tyrannical customs 
officers in abusing their authority in the pretense of enfore- 
ing the navigation laws. Second was the rousing of his de- 
votion to the principles of self-government by the attempt 
of the King from 1769 to 1775 to discipline South Carolina 
for voting fifteen hundred pounds sterling to the cause of 
John Wilkes. Third was his disgust at the unworthiness 
of the governing class as he observed it in England from 1771 
to 1774 to rule over the upright and intelligent democracy 
which American conditions had developed. Fourth was the 
violation of American rights in the punitive acts against 
Massachusetts in 1774. A revolution conducted by such men 
could only be a revolution of conservation and construction. 

An interesting and not unimportant incident of South Car- 
Olina history brought into prominence in connection with 
Laurens’s political life is the Wilkes fund dispute. In 1769 
the lower house of the provincial Assembly by, its own sole 
authority sent to England fifteen hundred pounds sterling 
‘‘for the defense of American and British liberty,’’ or to be 
more explicit, to aid John Wilkes in his effort to maintain 
certain fundamental rights of the subjects against the efforts 
of the King and a subservient Ministry and Parliament to 
crush them. The South Carolina Commons House of Assembly 
had long maintained its sole right to control taxation and 
expenditure without reference to the Governor’s Council; 
and this exhibition of their sympathy with the cause of Brit- 
ish liberty in any part of the Empire beeame the largest in- 
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cident in a half-century struggle between the popular and 
the royal elements in the provincial government. In no other 
province did the struggle for colonial self-government merge 
more perfectly into the larger struggle for American liberty 
wherever endangered. 

Though’ Laurens originally disapproved of the appropria- 
tion, the attempt of the King to foree the South Carolina 
Commons to rescind their action aroused him to a pitch of op- 
position no less determined than that of the radical Christ- 
opher Gadsden, himself; and the things said and done on both 
sides in the contest prepared him and many another South 
Carolinian for separation from the mother-country as the 
only means of remaining free. And so he departed, not joy- 
fully, but, in his own words, as a dutiful son ‘‘thrust by the 
hands of violence out of his father’s house.’’t 

In no part of his career did Laurens’s courage and integ- 
rity show more brightly than during his painful imprison- 
ment in the Tower of London and his services subsequently 
connected with the re-establishment of peace. His work in 
the latter regard consisted mainly of disabusing the minds of 
the British ministry of foolish illusions standing in the way 
of any settlement, and were of such extent and value as to 
make him in effect the first Minister of the United States to 
Great Britain. 

Perhaps Profesor Tyler allows his admiration too free a 
rein when he pronounces Laurens, in his Literary History of 
the American Revolution, ‘‘the noblest Roman of them all— 
the unsurpassed embodiment of the proudest, finest, wittiest, 
most efficient Americanism of his time’’; but he is free from 
any danger of partiality when he describes him as ‘‘a trusty, 
sagacious, lofty, imperturbable character—a man whom 


tIincidentally to the life of Laurens, I was impressed while studying 
his relations with the Deane-Lee controversy in the Continental Con- 
gress that there is a good field for a piece of historical biography in 
Silas Deane. Clark’s recent work (George L. Clark: Silas Deane. Put- 
nams, 1913) does not adequately cover the field. I went into the 
study of that unfortunate man’s life, so far as it touched my task, 
strongly prepossessed against him. I was gradually forced to the 
conclusion that our history contains few more sadly wronged and 
neglected characters, and I regret to say that Laurens failed in his 
treatment of Deane to live up to that excellent motto that so often 
guided him safely, ‘‘Audiam alteram partem.” 
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Washington could love and lean upon; of whom even the bit- 
terest of the loyalists had to speak with admiration and for- 
bearance.’’ Laurens in truth stood very high in both character 
and ability. A reviewer in the New York Sun considers a 
speech delivered by him at a critical point of the Revolution 
in South Carolina in defense of ‘‘the principle of the sacred- 
ness of individual freedom in thought, spoken word and ac- 
tion’’ as one ‘‘than which we believe no nobler, more courage- 
ous, better reasoned statement of the rights of a free man was 
ever uttered, even in those days of high speech and heroic 
act.’"§ Though Laurens’s traits and career do not supply 
the fund of anecdote and striking personality that have made 
the names of some less able and important of his contempor- 
aries household words, yet he does stand out in very clear, 
strong, individual lines. As a letter writer he is comparable 
to the best of a generation that brought this art to a high 
degree of excellence. In his humaneness, his honesty, his 
brusque downrightness, his sturdy republicanism, and his 
splendid efficiency, he is a type of American that has meant 
and always will mean much to his country. 


§New York Sun, July 18, 1915. Wallace’s Laurens, pp. 207-12. 











THE PUMP ROOM 


In the Pump-room, so admirably adapted for secret dis- 
courses and unlimited confidence. 


NORTHANGER ABBEY. 
THE SYMBOLICAL CAFETERIA 


It was several months ago, as we were recreating ourselves 
in a smiling little city where geniality is a constituent of the 
atmosphere and worry is an exotic, that my academic co-la- 
borer and extra-academic friend, Parrett, and I were precipi- 
tated into an acquaintance with that very remarkable and 
illuminating institution, the cafeteria. Our determination to 
do whatever might suggest itself on the spur of the moment 
was accountable for the experience. Parrett had made a 
speech about our line of conduct when we set out from home. 
‘‘Impulse,’’ he had said, eatching me by the arm with the 
eurved handle of his walking stick—‘‘Impulse shall during 
this brief vacation play with our destiny as it will. The 
opprobrium that you are in the habit of heaping upon me, 
ealling me the helot of system and imputing to me the 
wretched dulness of a locomotive, which must always be pull- 
ing or pushing, and running on tracks, and according to the 
time-table (at least as far as it is able)—this criticism of 
yours, my dear Felix, shall for one short season be unseason- 
able. The reign of program shall be shattered by an 
interregnum of impulse. Let us temper our masculine firm- 
ness of purpose with feminine elasticity of will, and so 
experiment in one of your academic ideals where it won’t do 
any harm, several hundred miles from the campus.’’ 

Coming from Parrett this eloquent proposal was almost 
alarmingly revolutionary. You should know the man himself, 
even though you are undoubtedly familiar with his type. His 
laboratory performances and his lectures are models of order 
and proportion. They have a classical beauty to be represented 
adequately only by the architecture of the new Hall of Home 
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Economies, the latest and proudest triumph of the university. 
From one year’s end to the other his hour for taking breathing 
exercises, for playing tennis in good weather and acting the 
amateur mechanic with a turning-lathe down cellar in bad, 
for improvising cadenzas on his clarinet (considerately in a 
hermetically sealed back room), and for the relaxation of 
reading the trivial magazines—his hour for each of these 
vital coneerns varies no more than his hour for beginning 
work in the Chemistry Building and that for closing his desk. 
All the shafts of mordant satire that I have painfully pre- 
pared and ruthlessly directed against this way of life have 
but broken their points against the imperturbable calm and 
satisfaction with which he keeps happy and achieves his abom- 
inable ‘‘scientifie results.’’ 

To me it is whim that is precious. It is disarray that is 
provocative of ideas. I like to be seduced by a bright morning 
into abandoning all notion of my forthcoming heterodox 
Studies in the Misinterpretation of Blake’s Mysticism and 
to go forth in quest of some as yet insufficiently appreciated 
curve of the neighboring hills. My lectures, probably I ought 
to be mortified to admit, are one day obese and the next mere 
skin and bones. The undergraduate who takes care of my 
apartments is free to scatter the papers on my desk and to 
work confusion in my bookshelves to his heart’s content, for 
the more chaos he produces, the more assurance I have of the 
stimulating surprise of new juxtapositions and coneatena- 
tions. Parrett always beats me at tennis because (I venture 
to suppose) I am for trying illogical swings and jabs while 
he persists in a masterly conservatism that is as invincible as 
it is tormenting. I reach a point where I wouldn’t return his 
strokes if I could. 

But now my slave of system was for abandoning himself to 
whatever. notion the day and the minute might germinate. 
And thus it was that we suddenly visited at six o’clock in the 
evening a specimen of that notable institution, the invention 
of recent years for the meeting of certain common wants of 
man under especially easy economic conditions. We had both 
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been dimly conscious of cafeterias before this time. We had 
heard and seen the name and had speculated upon the legiti- 
macy of its etymology. We had glanced in at the huge windows 
that exhibit men, women, and children unabashedly eating and 
drinking before all the world, had glanced away again quickly, 
feeling a bit brazen at intruding our gaze on the good cattle 
within, had vaguely adjudged the place to be a product of 
democratic principles and an accessory to the snatch-and-run 
life of the modern business world, and had half admitted the 
hope that we might never be victimized by circumstances that 
would compel our herding in with the miscellaneous habitues 
of such a dining saloon. But now impulse had us in hand. We 
entered the Ideal Cafeteria, and the Ideal Cafeteria entered 
and wholly possessed our consciousness. 

‘‘The immediate problem confronting us,’’ said Parrett, 
hanging his hat on a peg that offered itself like a word of 
totally uncritical hospitality, ‘‘is identical with that of the 
freshman. Where to begin?’’ 

A very plump and ruddy young woman, enthroned at a 
eash register, supplemented the graciousness of the hat-peg. 

‘*You each take a tray at the end of the counter there, sir, 
and in the box beside the trays you will find knife, fork, and 
spoons rolled up in a napkin.’’ 

‘‘The freshman’s registration-card, note-book, and fountain 
pen,’’ Parrett interpreted. 

We were aware that we did not carry our dining apparatus 
with an air of freedom and dexterity. The amused look of 
the young woman behind the cash register made itself felt 
between the shoulders of each of us. But we bungled along 
down the counter, for it was necessary to keep moving, in that 
other patrons were pressing behind us—persons who were at 
once obviously hungry and dexterous. We were both some- 
what dazed for the next five minutes—stunned by the obliga- 
tion to grapple with an unprecedented experience. Salads, 
soups, fish, roasts, vegetables, fruits, pastries, and divers other 
elements of a dinner that should be abundant without being 
elegant, comprehensive without being extravagant, followed 
one another in long and (we could not but grant) savory pro- 
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cession. Furthermore, there stood presences behind the 
counter—young women as plump and ruddy as the one who 
had pointed out to us our avenue of progress. Their voices 
eame softly and impersonally across the country. Would we 
have this or that? The chicken is special today. Vienna rolls, 
did you say, sir? Nowhere did they offend by stress. If they 
suggested how palatable the Indian pudding might be, it was 
with a polite insouciance that admirably cloaked temptation. 
They neither molested nor favored us with their eyes, but I 
suspect that we stared a bit at them, for these purveyors of 
essentials and delectables were like personified abstractions of 
the most disinterestedly beneficent character. 

‘*Your eighteenth century poets,’’ Parrett murmured in 
my ear, ‘‘might have found rare inspiration here. These 
creatures would prove dangerous rivals to the rosy-bosomed 
hours and all their splendid train.’’ (It always pleases Parry 
to let me see that he is not incapable of a bit of literary allu- 
sion. He is especially proud of the apposite manner in which 
he introduced a passage from Faust one eloquent afternoon 
into his seminar in Voltaic Cells.) 

Finally, our trays loaded to the gunwale, we arrived, har- 
assed by the less impressionable and less luxuriously selective 
patrons in our rear, at the end of the counter, where a second 
administratrix at a cash register cast » preternaturally quick, 
calculating eye over each tray and placed thereon a ticket 
stating the charge, which should be paid to the first lady-in~ 
attendance, the one stationed at the door. We steered our path, 
with utmost trembling caution, to a table covered with a spot- 
less cloth and decorated with a vase of wildflowers, under a 
hanging basket of greens, and there settled ourselves to dine. 

‘*Parry,’’ I remarked, ‘‘as you have already discovered, the 
Ideal Cafeteria is replete with symbol.’’ 

‘‘The poor blighter entering the university,’’ he said, ‘‘ was 
nearer to me as I came down that counter than he ever was in 
my office on registration day. But I can’t quite understand 
why there are such multitudinous young seekers after nour- 
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ishment who pick out the salads and the fruits and the pastries 
—that is to say, your general culture courses—and so many 
others who will have nothing but the roasts, and those as rare 
as they can get them—that is, applied metallurgy, for exam- 
ple, or animal husbandry. It’s a great pity that they can’t 
be as wise as we—we liberally eclectic grown-ups.’’ And he 
beamed over the outlay before him. 

‘*[T suppose one who elected your Thermo-Dynamics and my 
Philosophical Aspects of English Literature might correspond 
to an ill-balanced patron who concentrated on chicken and 
plum pudding, eh?’’ I daresay it was with a mistaken instinct 
of self-defense that I allowed my tone to be a trifle acrid. 

He smiled. ‘‘ After all 1 make no doubt the youngsters are 
a good deal like the publie that your man Hazlitt sniffed at. 
What was it he said?—‘It knows itself to be a great dunce and 
has no opinions but upon suggestion.’ We masters ought to 
be like the tactful and benevolent presences behind the 
counter. We ought to manage it so that everybody will have 
a full tray and a fitly varied one. We ought to have a special- 
ist’s mysterious knowledge of proteins and fats and carbo- 
hydrates. That is, we ought to have had full courses before- 
hand in our invaluable Hall of Home Economics.’’ 

** All very well,’’ I admitted, ‘‘if we could somehow acquire 
the feminine gift of sly and potent suggestion that these min- 
isters behind the counter undoubtedly exercised upon us. 
But you’re falling back into your stultifying reverence of 
system, Parry. You are imposing a menu. You make election 
a mere name, a trick, a decoy. Freedom of will is to run be- 
tween mysterious fences of dietetic formulae. Personal pre- 
dilection is put in leading strings. The individual counts for 
nothing.’’ I began to feel the glow of a speaker before the 
undergraduates assembled in mass, and had to resist an im- 
pulse to indulge in a bit of rhetoric for its own sake. ‘‘Of 
what use is a protein anyhow unless it be protean? Spon- 
taneity, my dear man, is and should be the slogan of the 
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‘*Shibboleth, more likely,’’ Parrett interrupted. 
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‘*T insist,’’ I went on, ‘‘that what I say is incontestably apt 
and true—for spontaneity is the very heart of romanticism, 
and ours is the supreme age of romanticism. Why, when you 
come right down to it, Home Economics may be as romantic, 
I suppose, as your crazy theories of similitudes and relativity 
in that very arcanum of mystery, what you call Physical 
Chemistry, if one doesn’t allow it to become all caked up with 
science, ’’ 

‘*Ah, relativity’s the thing,’’ he broke in, and I caught the 
irony in his tone that I have sometimes to be on my guard 
against. ‘‘f mean in your philosophical sense, not my scien- 
tific one. What is this tray but a demonstration of the One 
in the Many—or, if you like, ultimately the Many in the 
One? The salads, the roasts, the pastries and all the 
rest are of the phenomenal world. Perfect nourishment is the 
pure idea—it is gloriously noumenal. Our task, or rather, our 
supreme pleasure, is to make the one world dissolve into the 
other, to effect the complete union, to realize the One.’’ 

I plunged in. ‘‘Parry, you are on the verge of grasping the 
secret of that aesthetic repose for which you sometimes pre- 
tend to hold such contempt. The moment of self-completeness, 
of highest consciousness, the moment wherein is achieved that 
perfect balance and equipoise of impulses, highest stimulation 
countered by highest inhibition—the aesthetic repose lurks in 
that realization of the One. But mark you! The equalization 
of impulses, of the forces of spontaneity. And what have we 
in this? Not a process of intellectualization, but the swift 
movement of the faculty of intuition. And thus one comes to 
reality itself.’’ 

I could not put on the brakes now. I had my opportunity 
for one of those digressions habitual to the popular professor. 
‘*Consider M. Bergson. Wherein lies reality? In movement, 
flux, perpetual creation. That is, our progress down the 
counter. Stay for considerations of protein and such nonsense 
and you have mechanism. You are in the grip of concepts, 
which are the product of intellect, which can seize only the 
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world of matter. But let your choice be the spontaneous de- 
mand of insight and it is life, not matter, that you seize. That 
is vitalism, and by the time you reach the cash register you 
are, albeit unconsciously, a creative evolutionist.’’ 

I stopped for a moment of suitable attention to the imme- 
diate practical demand of the time and place. Then I 
pressed on. 

‘*Thus one is a rationalist, you see, in the Jamesian sense, 
as opposed to an empiricist, such as you would be, my dear 
Parry, with all your laboratory-made notions about dietetic 
expediency. To recall that great philosopher’s terms, one is an 
idealist, an optimist, a free-willist, a monist all at once. And 
what excellent assurance one has of good digestion in being 
these things! One need never go to a physician then, whether 
a doctor of medicine or a doctor of relativity. One’s intuitive 
appetence has been converted into appetite, and this finally 
into appeasement. It is the logical consequence of an aptitude 
for apperception.’’ 

Parrett recognized that 1 was as much on a vacation as him- 
self and pulled his moustache tolerantly. 

I took advantage of his good nature and kept going. 
the idea in a slightly different direction,’’ I suggested, ‘‘and 
you find yourself under the luminous shadow of no less a giant 
than Kant himself. (Not that I pretend to understand that 
great man, Parry. It is simply that I dare to rush in.) What 
is experience? It is not merely a current of separate sensa- 
tions. It is a total of sensations—and here’s the main point— 
a total effected by the self-consciousness of the subject, by the 
nature of the individual’s own mind.’’ I fear I expressed 
myself very feebly. I was in deep and tenebrous waters. ‘‘It 
isn’t a far step,’’ I concluded, ‘‘to Emerson’s ‘self-reliance’ 
and the kindred spiritualized egoism of M. Maeterlinck.’’ 

Parrett had advanced as far as his pudding, and now took 
occasion to glance at my failure, because of the impulse to dis- 
course, to keep pace with him. I had, indeed, hardly started 


ee 
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on my roast. 
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‘‘Perhaps your idealism, Felix, is a trifle too conscious of 
its spiritual self and correspondingly unconscious of the tan- 
gible matter that its wings are made of.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said I, after a calming mouthful or two, ‘‘it’s 
equally possible that your quasi-materialism is also a bit 
chesty. It reminds me, if I may say so, of the fallacy in the 
so-called scientific movement in literature. The devotion to 
the soveregn Fact which misguided the producers of that mon- 
strous prose fiction and drama in France and Russia, in Eng- 
land and Germany, and raw, strident America, too, that litera- 
ture which gloried in the apotheosis of what it labeled the 
Real, that ‘cult of diffused unselective sympathy,’ as one of 
our sharp-eyed critics calls it—there’s the ‘tough-minded’ 
sort of empiricism for you that our own James threw his 
searchlight upon. The believer in that kind of nat=ralism 
gloats over his sensationalism and his fatalism, and the chances 
are that he either starts a pessimist or soon shrivels and hard- 
ens into one. He gets lost and hysterical in a gloomy wood of 
pluralism. He is a relativist of the Fact, and the Nature that 
he prates about is merely what he sees to be ashamed of or 
afraid of through his oily little magnifying glass. Worst of 
all, he sometimes calls himself a humanitarian and fancies 
that he is an expert in moral and social dietetics.’ 

‘*Hadn’t you better go back to the counter,’’ Parrett put in 
softly, ‘‘and get a glass of iced tea?’’ 

I subsided, and proceeded with my dinner, now thoroughly 
chilled and savorless. 


b 


Parrett, at his coffee, began to purr. ‘‘Probably the cure 
for everything is the Jamesian meditating system of pragma- 
tism. Our knowledge of the possibilities for gustatory good 
and evil that lie along the counter over there is a matter of 
experience, not limited by our luck this evening, but made 
anew, day after day, ever new. Hence springs the only truth, 
and our copious trays furnish about the best specimen of 
expediential truth that I have happened to meet in some time. 
My freshman, let us say, tries a salad, a tart, and black coffee 
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for luncheon today. In the middle of the afternoon he be- 
comes conscious of reality when his whole inner being cries 
out for sustenance. Tomorrow he makes a pig of himself— 
if you will pardon the vulgarity of the expression—and again 
he discovers reality, for he cannot stay awake in your two 
o’clock class, despite the coruscant charm of the lecture. The 
next day he strikes a golden mean and attains sublimity, per- 
haps, by a crucial three-bagger in the bitter game with the so- 
phomores. Who shall say that a glimpse of the Absolute Good 
is not here vouchsafed for the illumination of the world? And 
when our freshman is a crotchety and cantankerous old fellow 
like you or me, why, the Absolute Good will be something else! 
It’s all in flux. What we verify stomachically, my dear Felix, 
makes the whole truth for the time being. And just see how 
that simplifies the problem of living for us!’’ 

‘*Perhaps it might do something,’’ I was ready to say by 
now, ‘‘towards simplifying for the young instructor the phil- 
osophical interpretation of literature. As to the elucidation 
of the diabolical enterprises that you ride—or are ridden by— 
in your uncanny laboratory, I can, of course, have no 
opinion.”’ 

**It depends,’’ he persisted, ‘‘upon the sanity with which 
the system is pursued.’’ 

“There you go again—system! That’s just my point, 
Parry. It’s system that disorganizes men’s digestive appa- 
ratus and thoughts and society more than anything else. If 
tomorrow they would only put the pastries first on the counter 
over there and the salads last, it would refresh every soul that 
came in. And some day next week they ought to leave out the 
roasts or something altogether, so as to give just such regu- 
lars as you a jolt. It is the perpetual possibility of experiencing 
the unpredictable that makes life worth while. And the best 
way to realize that possibility is to act on impulse.’’ 

‘*T suppose, then,’’ Parrett surmised, ‘‘that you would have 
us lecture to our classes only when the notion struck us.’’ 

‘*Precisely,’’ I said, bringing my fist down on the table. 
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‘* How silly it would be for us to visit the Ideal Cafeteria when 
we weren’t hungry!’’ 

‘*But the Ideal Cafeteria,’’ said Parrett quietly, ‘‘should 
remain open perpetually, in case anybody happened at any 
and he wrinkled his 
brow—‘‘that the jolly sophomore and the reverend senior 





time to be hungry. Perhaps you mean’’ 


should be free to come or to stay away, according to their own 
precious fancy ?”’ 

‘*It would make a tempest in the newspapers,’’ I admitted, 
‘‘and agitate the old fogeys into a state of strepitant maledie- 
tion concerning the drift of modern education. Also it might 
eause some alarming conditions of uncertainty among certain 
members of our estimable faculty concerning the tenure of 
their offices. There might be a peril of anarchy for a time, I 
grant. But it would be a step in the right direction. Free- 
dom, spontaneity, self-expression, expansiveness, individu- 
ality-——’’ 

‘*TIn short, romanticism, eh?”’ 

‘*Why, of course, call it so if you like. But beware how 
you bandy that word about,’’ | warned him. ‘‘ Anybody can 
toss it in the air to mean anything. By rights, it should always 
denote soul-stimulating liberty. And think, Parry, how neces- 
sary liberty is to the finding and cultivation of genius!”’ 

‘Liberty and discipline, Felix. And perhaps from one point 
of view, at any rate, this doctrine of pragmatism is woven out 
of those two strands.’’ 

Parrett leaned back with the convexity of one who has con- 
quered the most stubborn nodus and whose position is 
unassailable. 

‘*You see, Felix,’’ he added, his voice becoming more and 
more duleet with every sentence, ‘‘ours is an age that studies 
the welfare of the world without withering the individual.”’ 
He paused for a moment to relish the platform quality of his 
style. ‘‘Both the man and the social body count. Our study 
of the ion and the electron is merely a means to the better 
understanding of the mass. And our social theories are an 
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increasingly scientific and hence dependable tissue of freedom 
and discipline for each and every member of the community.”’ 

I endeavored to put a period to his sonorous impressiveness 
by introducing a slight divagation. 

‘Then perhaps the dissonance of what is called modern 
music is merely an element in the larger harmony—freedom 
contributory to the discipline that makes the aesthetic 
whole.’’ 

‘*Certainly,’’ he nodded. ‘‘Dominant sevenths must still 
be resolved. And the cacophony that makes battlegrounds for 
the musical critics is merely an amusing sign of the ever-recur- 
rent and indestructible playfulness and savagery of the race. 
It will pass away—and very likely return again some time— 
like that Restoration Comedy that I can remember gloating 
Over years ago when, as an undergraduate, I thought I could 
afford to fritter my afternoons on such tidbits of culture.’’ 

I felt unequal to any further dialectic, and Parrett showed 
signs of being ready to escape into the outer atmosphere. So 
we paid our reckoning—which was ludicrously inadequate, by 
the way, to represent the quantity and the quality of our bod- 
ily refreshment,—smiled thankfully into the face of the bland 
(and to a younger man, I dare say, captivating) young woman 
at the cash register, and reached for our hats. 

GeorGE R. MacMINN 


oe @ © 
THE SHAKESPEARIAN JUBILEE IN 1769 


‘*The folk who lived in Shakespeare’s day 
And saw that gentle figure pass 
By London Bridge, his frequent way— 
They little knew what man he was. 


‘*The pointed beard, the courteous mien, 
The equal port to high and low, 
All this they saw or might have seen— 
But not the light behind the brow! 
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‘The doublet’s modest gray or brown, 
The slender sword-hilt’s plain device, 
What sign had these for prince or clown? 
Few turned, or none, to scan him twice. 


‘“Yet ’t was the king of England’s kings! 
The rest with all their pomps and trains, 

Are moulded, half-remembered things— 
’'T is he alone that lives and reigns.’’ 


In the early days of September, 1769, the English peasants 
in Warwickshire and particularly the dwellers in Stratford- 
on-Avon were obliged to note that many strangers from every 
direction were gathering toward Stratford. It is true that 
they did not understand fu'lv the meaning of what they per- 
ceived. Indeed, upon this very point they were given to much 
eonjecture. Even those who had heard that there was to be a 
Jubilee at Stratford, were not at one as to the meaning of this 
word. Some phrased it ‘‘Jew Bill’’; others, ‘‘Jubilo’’; and 
still others, ‘‘Juvilum,’’ all the interpretations being equally 
devoid of meaning. A certain Banbury man, employed to 
earry to Stratford a double bass viol (on which he was unable 
to play, but doubted not they would show him how when he 
got there) so dignified the occasion in his own imagination as 
to declare that it was to be the celebration of the resurrection 
of Shakespeare! 

The real meaning of it ali was that the small minority of 
his countrymen who had, during the century and a half follow- 
ing the death of England’s greatest bard, come to realize that 
‘‘He was tke king of England’s kings’’—this minority was 
now gathering at his birth place to pay homage to his genius. 
It was the literary event of the year, in fact, of several years. 
Who had initiated the plan is not quite clear; but there is a 
strong presumption in favor of David Garrick, who, as an 
actor, was just now in his prime. At any rate, he was the cen- 
tral figure of the vast crowd who gathered there; and he con- 
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tributed liberally of both money and poetry to make the gala 
event as memorable as possible and as worthy as might be of 
him whoin ‘t was to honor. A large wooden building—ealled 
**Shakespeare’s Hall’’ or the ‘‘Amphitheatre’’—had been 
constructed in a favorable part of the town. From its center 
a flagpole had been raised, flying a large banner with the one 


‘ 


word ‘‘Shakespeare.’’ 

At eleven o'clock of the first day of the celebration the crowd 
assembled at the Stratford church to hear the oratorio of 
Judith. In the opinion of one who was there, it was admirably 
performed, and elicited universal applause. At three o’cloek 
a great dinner was served in the amphitheatre. As it pro- 
vressed, a toast was offered to Shakespeare by Garrick, fol- 
lowed by three cheers for the bard. An orchestra performed 
its part well, and at seven o’clock the visitors disbanded. As 
the orchestra played ‘‘God Save the King,’’ they went to their 
rooms to prepare for the ball, which was to begin at nine 
o’elock. About three o’clock the next morning the dancers 
went home under a clear sky to get a few hours of sleep in 
preparation for a merrier second day. 

But when they awoke they found the sunbeams of the pre- 
vious day replaced by raindrops. Garrick was obliged to defer 
the procession, upon which he had spent much time and money, 
but announced that, rain or shine, his Ode would be read at 
twelve o'clock. This poem of Garrick’s was to serve at the 
double function of dedicating the building and of erecting a 
statue to Shakespeare. The celebrated actor had bestowed 
much work upon it, and that not in vain if one may judge its 
worth by the tremendous impression it made upon all who 
heard it. He himself took the recitative part of it; and added 
to the harmony of the lines the greater music of his voice. It 
was so arranged that, though Shakespeare’s name was not 
‘nentioned until the thirtieth verse, yet every preceding line 
contributed to its being there mentioned. He said in part as 
follews: 


‘*T9 what Genius shall Gratitude erect the temple and the 
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statue? Does not the heart confess its lord? It is he who 
trod the flowery margin of the Avon, while Nature directed 
his path, and sportive. Fancy, in wanton circles, flew round 
him ; but before our joy breaks out in the fascinating strains 
of music, let Silence, for a moment, hold us in awful suspense ; 
then let Rapture sweep the strings, and Fame, with all her 
tongues, pronounce Shakespeare! Shakespeare! Shakespeare! 
Shakespeare!’’ 

The effect of this sudden repetition, after such a well-timed 
suspense, was, as reported by all who heard him, most truly 
gratifying. Several stanzas followed. After setting forth the 
exploits of Alexander the Great, Garrick continued in a second 
stanza: 


‘*But when our Shakespeare’s matchless pen, 
Like Alexander’s sword, had done with men; 
He heav’d no sigh, he made no moan, 
Not limited to human kind, 
He fir’d his wonder-teeming mind, 
Rais’d other worlds, and beings of his own!’’ 


After the program at which the Ode was the central event, 
dinner was served this second day as it had been on the first; 
and, in spite of the increasing rain, the display of fireworks 
took place, as had been planned, at nine o’clock in the evening. 
At twelve o’clock following, a most pretentious masquerade 
was begun which lasted most of the remaining hours of the 
stormy night. 

The rain had become so violent by the next day that any 
further celebration was out of the question. The storm, which 
the great dramatist, while living, had used to his own advan- 
tage whenever he wished, had now its day. Even the pageant, 
which had been the object of solicitous preparation, must be 
dismissed ; and the three-days Jubilee is reported as contin- 
uing for but two. 

Many poetic offerings were made during the two days, be- 
sides the Ode by Garrick. Other poems were written after- 
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wards as the occasion loomed larger in the retrospect; but 
this account must be content to end with one of them, a song, 
again by Garrick: 


**Ye Warwickshire lads and ye lasses, 
See what at our Jubilee passes. 
Come revel away, rejoice and be glad, 
For the lad of all lads, was a Warwickshire lad, 
Warwickshire lad, 
All be glad, 
For the lad of all lads, was a Warwickshire lad. 


**Be proud of the charms of your county, 
Where Nature hath lavished her bounty, 
Where much she has given, and some to be spar’d, 
For ihe bard of all bards, was a Warwickshire bard, 
Warwickshire bard, 
Never pair’d, 
For the bard of all bards was a Warwickshire bard. 


**EKach shire has its different pleasures, 
Each shire has its different treasures ; 
But to rare Warwickshire, all must submit, 
For the wit of all wits, was a Warwickshire wit, 
Warwickshire wit, 
How he writ! 
For the wit of all wits, was a Warwickshire wit. 


‘Old Ben, Thomas Otway, John Dryden, 
And half a score more we take pride in, 
Of famous Will Congreve, we boast, too, the skill, 
But the Will of all Wills, was a Warwickshire Will, 
Warwickshire Will, 
Matchless still, 
For the Will of all Wills, was a Warwickshire Will. 
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‘‘Our Shakespeare compar’d is to no man 
Nor Frenchman, nor Grecian, nor Roman, 
Their swans are all geese to the Avon’s sweet swan, 
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And the man of all men, was a Warwickshire man, 
Warwickshire man, 


Avon’s swan, 
And the man of al! men, was a Warwickshire man. 


‘*As ven’son is very inviting, 
To steal it our bard took delight in, 
To make his friends merry he never was lag, q 
And the wag of all wags, was a Warwickshire wag, 
Ever brag, 
For the wag of all wags, was a Warwickshire wag.’’ 


T. V. SMITH. 





EARLY AMERICAN PERFORMANCES OF 
SHAKESPEARE 


By THE EpITOR 


America this month probably leads the world in doing honor 
to the name of William Shakespeare, who died in April, 1616. 
Beloved and admired as he is in Germany and England alike, 
the exigencies of war in both those lands have all but closed 
the theatres and ended the studies of learned men. But from 
scores of American universities and American cities have come 
reports of plays, pageants, and books undertaken to celebrate 
Shakespeare’s fame. For the time being we may well claim 
the Stratford lad as ‘‘unser Shakespeare.’’ 

To recall the earliest performances of Shakespeare in this 
country, and to complete a list of such performances a 
century and a half ago, may not be inappropriate. Nearly 
all these events are recounted in Seilhamer’s History of the 
American Theatre, but they are not there listed together. A 
few have been recorded more recently. 

The earliest known presentation of a Shakespearian play in 
America seems to have been, not in Williamsburg, Virginia, as 
is often stated, but in New York, where Murray and Kean’s 
company enacted Richard the Third, on March 5, March 12, 
and April 30, 1750. Two years later, December 11 and 16, 
1752, the ‘‘Virginia Comedians’’ under the leadership of 
Kean and Miss Osborne, gave the same play in Annapolis, 
Maryland. Meanwhile the ‘‘company of comedians from Lon- 
don,’’ arrived in Williamsburg, and under the direction of 
Lewis Hallam, presented The Merchant of Venice on Septem- 
ber 5, 1752, and Othello on November 9, 1752. Not many 
years afterward Hallam died, and his leadership passed to 
David Douglass, who married Hallam’s widow. The company 
apparently changed its name more than once, but it was es- 
sentially the same aggregation of players that gave these 
performances at the times and places indicated: 
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1753, November 12, Richard the TJurd............ New York 

1754, January 14, King Lear....................New York 

January 28, March 11, Romeo and Juliet....New York 

See Ce Fe Ge ka dhetiddvcsccasavsanws New York 

February 7, Richard the Third............New York 

June 29, Richard the Third............ Philadelphia 

July 27, September 14, Dec. 28, Hamlet. ..Philadelphia 

September 28, King Lear.............. Philadelphia 

October 26, December 1, Macbeth........ Philadelphia 
November 2, December 21, Romeo and Juliet 

nei osceanseambeeanaee ciate eae Philadelphia 

1760, March 10, April 14, Richard the Third..... .2 Annapolis 

April 7, 11, Romeo and Juliet..............Annapolis 

EE WS WE pba bcnscuesccesunneesous Annapolis 

May 8, The Merchant of Venice............4 Annapolis 

py RS ae. ae ee New York 

December 18, King Henry the Fourth ......New York 

1762, January 11, March 1, Romeo and Juliet....New York 

Sammery Th, GERGMO: «occ cccccsccvccccvesel ‘ew York 

February 1, Richard the Third............ New York 

April 12 Hoamsled.. oo... cccccccccccccccs OW 1 

1763, April 12, Romeo and Juliet................ Charleston 

Re ek SE sin viccere ess ddnanaend Charleston 

1765, Jume 10, Othello... ...cccccsceccvccesccess c NOWPOrt 


From that time on Shakespearian plays were acted with 
greater frequency, and Catherine and Petruchio (adapted 
from The Taming of the Shrew), Cymbeline, King John, The 
Tempest, The Merry Wives of Windsor, and finally Julius 
Caesar came to be seen. One is surprised, however, to note 
the predominance of tragedies in the list given above. The 
Merchant of Venice is the only Shakespearian comedy known 
to have been played in this country before 1761. Even more 
surprising is the entire absence of any record of Shakespeare’s 
plays being given before 1750, although theatres are known to 
have existed in Williamsburg, New York, and Charleston about 
twenty years earlier. 
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are illustrated through the books listed below: 
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Curtis: Play and Recreation for the Open 
Country 


Valuable suggestions for the organization of rec- 
reation in the rural home, school, aad com- 
munity. Profusely illustrated . . $1.16 


Judd: Psychology of High-School Subjects 


Useful in solving many problems of method . $1.50 


Lincoln: Everyday Pedagogy 


Common-school organization and management 
with many bints for the preparation and 
sources ofschoolaids ...... $1.00 


Parker: Methodsof Teaching in High Schools 


The principles underlying high-school imstruction 
with direct application to actual class work $1.50 


Moore: What Is Education 


Helpful essays dealing —_ an enteanS philos- 
ophy ofteaching . . $1.25 











In Vocational Guidance 















Allen: Business Employments 


The means of encouraging a more intelligent choice 
of business occupations . . . $1.00 


Bloomfield: Readings in Vocational Guid- 
ance 


Material of the utmost ere to parents 
andeducators . .., . $2.25 


Davis: Vocational and Moral Guidance 


Ways to meet a few of the perplexing demands that 
modern conditions are making upon the public 
tke ke 8 8 eee ee $1.25 
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Latest List of Teachers’ Books Sent on Request 


Ginn & Co. 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Columbus San Francisco - 
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